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to every man and nation. 


Frenchman. 


There can be no doubt about our decision. We must 
fight on. We have pledged ourselves before all history to 
save Western civilisation from 
barbarism; we are in no way released from our bond 
merely because the menace has grown larger. To give up 
the struggle now would be to admit for all time the truth 
of the jibe that England is ready to fight to the last 


the menace of Nazi- 


The arguments of honour would, indeed, lead to the 
conclusion that we must fight on however desperate the out- 
look. The Prime Minister told the country in his broad- 
cast speech on Tuesday that he would be of that opinion 
even if the odds against us were infinite. Fortunately, how- 
ever, there are arguments of expediency to fortify hearts 
that are less stout than Mr Churchill’s. Not only should we 
fight on; we can do so with high hopes, soundly based, of 
ultimate success. This island is now the frontier bastion of 

tty; but it is not the last fortress. We have accepted the 
Great sacrifice of the Czechs, the Poles, the Norwegians, 
the Dutch, the Belgians—-and now the French. They have 

d down their lives and their liberty to gain time for 
US; could we do less to give the Americas time to stretch 
out a hand and take the torch from us? 

Ut Matters are not at so desperate a pass. There are 
Many sound reasons for hoping that we can not only win 
¢ war for liberty, but hold its English bastion. Before 
et can gain control of this island he must either bomb 


Once to Every Nation 


RAVE words are cheap. We have had too much 
already of the frantic boast and foolish word; let us 

test each sentence to be sure that we do not deceive others 
about our intentions or ourselves about our powers. For 
never in the long history of the British race has there been 
amore momentous decision to take—a decision which every 
citizen must help in taking and help in carrying out. This 
is our moment to decide—the moment that comes but once 


us Out or starve us out or drive us out. The bombing has 
already started, but our defences are strong and we can 
retaliate with a force that will constantly grow. Hitler has 
been trying since September to starve us out, with the re- 
sult that there is probably more food in the country now 
than ever before. The only trick that has not yet been tried 
in force is the bombing of our ports; and a port is a small 
target to attack and a small area to defend. As for driving 


us out, the one thing that we might possibly not possess 


the means to repel—the landing and continuous reinforce- 
ment of a large and heavily armoured force—is the one 
thing for which Hitler, who has no Navy, is not equipped. 

The chances of war are infinite, and Hitler has a way 
of upsetting the rules. But at least we are not deluding 
ourselves, as General Gamelin did, with a tactical theory; 
we are comforting ourselves with physical facts, such as 


the difference between land and water. We cannot exclude 


be set. 


the possibility that Hitler may be such a skilful military 
alchemist that he can interchange the elements, but the 
burden of evidence, weighed dispassionately, gives us 
every chance of resisting with success. Resistance, admit- 
tedly, is not itself victory, though it is an essential prelude. 
But a draw, if that is what it comes to in the end, will be 
better than the terms of submission we could now expect 
from a tyrant drunk with conquest. Moreover, the blockade 
remains, and though it is unlikely ever to lead to a German 
collapse, it does set limits of time and extent to Hitler’s 
effort, while we shall form part of the military machine 
of the free outer world, to whose expansion no limits can 


There are no illusions left anywhere about the cost of 


the victory we are determined to achieve. But there 


is no flinching from it either. It is our duty and privilege 
“so to bear ourselves that if the British Commonwealth 
and Empire lasts a thousand years, men will still say, 
‘ This was their finest hour.’ ” 
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The Fate otf France 


HATEVER the outcome of the negotiations between 

France and Germany, the fate of France is for 
the time being determined. ‘The French people, the freest, 
most intellectual, most cultured people of Europe, are to 
pass under the tyranny of a ruler whose chief aim since 
he achieved power has been to banish liberty, degrade 
reason and destroy civilisation. The eclipse, however tem- 
porary, of France means more to Britain than the military 
loss of an ally. We lose part of ourselves when France’s 
liberties are trampled underfoot. We know that our reeling 
Western society has taken one further step towards the 
abyss of annihilation when the mechanised columns of a 
slave State can crush out the resistance of a nation whose 
very name is incorporated in the idea of enfranchised 
liberty. We grieve with France in this her darkest hour 
and with all the more resolution we devote ourselves to 
the task of securing Germany’s defeat and her liberation. 

The final military collapse was not unexpected. In the 
first days of the German onslaught on the Weygand Line, 
the inability of the French troops to dislodge the German 
army from a number of bridgeheads on the Somme was 
the preface to the Nazis’ powerful thrust on the Western 
flank of the French army which brought their motorised 
columns to the Seine and threatened an immediate encircle- 
ment of Paris. Before the French could deploy their forces 
to meet this drive, a virulent attack was launched on the 
Langres plateau and the French line to the east of the 
capital was pierced. 

The decision to abandon Paris might not have entailed 
complete disaster had the French troops thereby gained 
sufficient respite to reach the Loire and establish new posi- 
tions, even though such a line would have placed the 
Maginot Line in jeopardy. But an effective withdrawal was 
made totally impossible by the mass evacuation of 
Northern France and the cluttering of all the roads to the 
south with civilians in flight. As it was, the German army 
caught up the French retreat and German tanks, French 
supply columns and helpless panic-stricken refugees made 
a hideous confusion on the roads between the Seine and 
the Loire. 

Neither the piercing of the Weygand Line nor the deci- 
sion to abandon Paris shook the determination of the 
Reynaud Government to continue the struggle. M. Reynaud 
himself pledged his country to carry the fight if necessary 
“to one of our provinces .. . to North Africa... to 
our possessions in America.” But his appeal first to Britain 
then to the United States to increase both the speed and 
bulk of their military help was a clear indication of 
France’s desperate straits. 

The answer to his appeals was a pledge from Mr Roose- 
velt to redouble America’s efforts in the Allied cause, while 
Britain despatched all the troops and equipment which 
she could muster from the wreckage of the Flanders cam- 
paign. The military insufficiency of this reply is a tragic 
commentary on the long months consumed in complacency 
in this country, and on the time-lag in both democracies 
between their first realisation of danger and any subsequent 
mobilisation of their national resources. Britain and the 
United States, the two greatest industrial nations of the 
world, could not provide France with enough machines. 
And all the time the machines of Germany were pouring 
through the cracks in the disintegrating French line. The 
Nazi advance guards were in Champagne, they had crossed 
the Loire, on June 15th came the news that the Rhine had 
been forced at Neuf Brisach and the Maginot Line out- 
flanked. France’s military effort, magnificent and sus- 
tained though it had been, was nearing its end. 

It was at this point that, with dramatic suddenness, the 
Reynaud Government submitted its resignation, and late 
on June 16th a new Ministry was formed under the leader- 
ship of the veteran Marshal Pétain, which included many 
of France’s highest military authorities, among them 
General Weygand and Admiral Darlan. This change 
immediately gave rise to uneasy suspicions. M. Reynaud, 
who had sworn resistance to the end, was gone. Yet the 


presence of the military chiefs was reassuring, and it was 
therefore with stunned surprise that Great Britain received 
the news that Marshal Pétain had determined France 
“must cease the fight” and had applied to Germany “ tg 
sign . . . as between soldiers after the fight and jp 
honour, a means to put an end to hostilities.” About the 
same time it became known that in this hour of extremity 
Britain had offered France an Act of Union of the mog 
complete and far-reaching kind. It proposed to substitute 
for the two separate nations a Union based on a common 
policy for defence, foreign affairs, finance and economics 
and on immediate and complete interchangeability of 
citizenship. A single war Cabinet would be set up, the 
Parliaments would be associated, the two Empires would 
share equally the burden of arms and the responsibilities 
of victory. As a proposal, the British scheme was a mile. 
stone in the slow journey away from frenzied and stulti- 
fying nationalism. As a practical possibility, it depended 
upon its reception in France. But France’s’ reaction re- 
mained in doubt, as did everything else in the first days of 
the calamity. 

The week which has passed has shed only the faintest 
glimmerings of light on the situation. The two dictators 
met at Munich on June 19th to discuss the terms to be 
imposed on France, and the following day France sent 
her plenipotentiaries to receive the Diktat. It was obviously 
no question now of honourable surrender. The German 
Press and wireless maliciously recalled the Armistice of 
1918 and threatened reprisals. But in France the tone was 
changing. Marshal Pétain’s speech had seemed to imply 
that France had already ceased fighting. Such was not the 
case. Their line broken, their armies isolated, their muni- 
tions nearing exhaustion, the French carried on the struggle 
with hopeless but unrelenting courage. The French Foreign 
Minister corrected the impression that France would sur- 
render on any terms. Only honourable conditions, he said, 
would be accepted. The armies and colonies of Northem 
Africa and Syria pledged their fidelity and support. Disci- 
pline among the refugees was improving. There were signs 
that the first shock of collapse has been overcome. 

Yet the situation remains very grave. Whatever the fate 
of all France’s armed forces, the Allies are weaker now 
by the loss of the strong, valiant and highly trained French 
army, of France’s war industries, of our most important 
foothold on the European continent. The task of defeating 
Hitlerism is rendered many times more arduous. It must 
also take years longer to bring about. 

Again, whatever the outcome, Germany will now be in 
physical possession of the soil of France and the Nazis’ 
strained resources will receive the welcome addition of 
France’s annual output of over 30 million tons of iron ore 
and 683,000 tons of bauxite. France, it is true, is only just 
self-supporting in food supplies. She has exportable sur- 
pluses of grain only in years of exceptional harvest, and this 
year’s crops are poor. This fact, coupled with the serious 
devastation due to tank warfare, will make France an ec0- 
nomic liability from the point of view of food. It is also 
true that France has to import one-third of her coal re 
quirements and virtually all her oil supplies, non-ferrous 
metals and textile raw materials, but the stocks are large 
(some estimates place the oil reserves at about one million 
tons) and, whatever the difficulties of compelling the indus- 
trial system of a conquered nation to work for a hated 
overlord, the Nazis have their own hideous means 0 
compulsion. We do not know to what extent the French 
military authorities have been able during their retreat t0 
destroy stocks and plant which would assist the enemy, 
but the bombing by the R.A.F. machines of oil stores ® 
Rouen and the extreme rapidity of the drive which cat 
ried Germany’s motorised columns into Le Creusot, centre 
of one of France’s biggest groups of armament factories, 
suggests that to some extent France’s war reserves afe 
falling intact into the hands of the invader. 

France has borne the brunt of the military struggle. She 
has received little help from her neighbour and ally, a 
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June 22, 1940 


if we point out that a mere 12 divisions was all that we 
undertook to provide from the start, the French can reply 
with every justification that it was not at their suggestion, 
but in spite of their constant complaint, that the number 
was fixed at so low a level and that so little effort was 
made during the [ong months of waiting to increase it by 
speedier calling-up or greater drive in our armaments pro- 
duction. There can and must be no recrimination. France 
has fought a gallant fight. If outnumbered in men and 
machines, she decides that her sacrifices for the common 
cause have surpassed the limits of her endurance, then 
we in Great Britain will fully accept the validity of the 
reasons which have led her to this tragic decision. 
Nevertheless, we can plead that no step be taken which 
will render even more difficult and dangerous the military 
ordeal which confronts this country. It is not a question 
either of sentiment or even of treaty obligation. It is true 
that France and Britain have contracted towards each other 
a solemn obligation not to conclude a separate peace, an 
obligation from which, in Mr Churchill’s words, we are 
unable to release France. But it is also true that if France, 
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by concluding a separate peace, could save her country 
from ruin and secure such a measure of independence that 
she could of her own efforts rise again to the stature of 
a great and free people, then it would be difficult to cavil 
at her decision, whatever the cost to ourselves. 

But clearly France’s only hope of ultimate independence 
lies in our victory. If, hoping to alleviate her present mis- 
fortunes, she agrees to terms which in any way jeopardise 
our chances of success, then she is purchasing temporary 
relief at the price of permanent enslavement. Whether 
France continues the struggle or no, Germany’s treatment 
of the French homeland will be merciless. France’s best 
hope is to break in the quickest and most effective way the 
power of her enslaver, in other words to continue to con- 
tribute with all her power to an Allied victory. Her armies 
in North Africa are undefeated, her navy is intact, her air 
force battered but still powerful and undaunted. In com- 
pany with her Ally she can help to spread this war to the 
seven Seas and the five Continents until all the resources 
of the world’s greatest Empires have been mobilised to 
wipe Hitlerism from the face of the earth. 


A People’s War 


RITAIN will fight on, and on Tuesday the Prime 

Minister told the people why. It is because cold cal- 
culation has decided that the defence of these islands is 
practicable. Beside the trained and equipped fighting men, 
on whom the chief burden of defence must fall, is the civi- 
lian population, over forty millions of them, and it is about 
their duties in the coming siege that debate has become 
most keen. Clearly their rdle is crucial. They can buttress 
or undo the work of the fighting men. On the one hand, 
their labours to supply the Forces with weapons and muni- 
tions, and to feed and clothe every soul within our fron- 
tiers, are the foundation of the national effort. On the other 
hand, as tragic experience has shown in France and 
Flanders, their behaviour under fire may determine the 
very issue of the conflict. 

The wish to serve is unanimous among civilians. There 
has been an outcry, in the Press and wherever men meet to 
talk, for an immediate Jevée en masse, for the calling up 
now of every able-bodied man not busy on war work, even 
for the arming at once of the whole population. The 
reasons for these demands are plain. They are due to 
the deficiencies in manpower revealed in the great battles 
the Allies have lost and to the perils that are now imminent 
in Britain. They represent a civilian revolt against military 
failures and a determination, by making this what is called 
a People’s War, to prevent the happening here of the 
civilian tragedies witnessed on the Western Front. 

The outcry is understandable—even laudable. It is true 
that the key to future successes must be the better and 
fuller use of Britain’s manpower, first and foremost now 
in the factories. But the lessons of the war so far are still 
imperfectly understood. Every man must, indeed, be used 
wherever he can be useful and effective, whether at work 
or in battle, but the Nazis cannot be driven back by 
amateurs, by bill-hooks and staves and broomsticks. The 
Allies were beaten in France by superior equipment and 
better training in more effective tactics, and it would en- 
gender a false, and possibly fatal, sense of security if our 
chances of success now were measured merely by the 
counting of heads. 

We can only call up for military service the men we 
can train and equip. That is hard fact. To arm untrained 
Civilians with simple firearms—quite apart from the fact 
that all the arms we have are needed for instructed 
soldiers—would be to invite their destruction at the hands 
of ruthless and heavily armed invaders, and to court 

feat. 

The voluntary physical training scheme now set on foot 
omen of military age is a good start. There are many 

tasks and fatigues, now done by soldiers, that might 

done by civilians not on war work. There is room in 
our city parks for exercise and drill; they should be made 
Compulsory for all. But these steps will not make soldiers 





capable of holding ground. They are only preliminaries. 
And it would be a national tragedy to rely upon anything 
but instructed firepower and mobile armour for the 
country’s defence. 

The rate of registration for military service is being 
accelerated. More important, the rate of calling-up for 
actual training is to be speeded up something like five- 
fold. If the Ministers of Supply and Labour, Mr Morri- 
son and Mr Bevin, can give these men the arms and 
mechanised weapons they must have, the steady flow of 
trained recruits may in time accumulate the effect of an 
ordered levée en masse; every source of supply for tommy- 
guns, grenades, tanks and planes is now being combed, in- 
cluding Russia. There is the plainest room for extending 
and intensifying the whole scheme of training for the 
Forces. Nevertheless, training, equipment and tactics— 
these are the limiting factors, and no amount of enthusiasm 
can burst their bonds. To deal with wreckers from the air, 
no less than to repel boarders at our coasts, heavily armed, 
extremely mobile and subtly disposed bodies of troops are 
needed. Anything less will stop nothing; and to arm house- 
wives with hand grenades, as has been suggested, would be 
to add nothing to our ability to resist an invasion but to 
make certain that it would be a massacre. Let us by all 
means demonstrate the courage of every last citizen. But 
let us not lose our heads. 

To say this is not to deny that the only sure defence is 
to make this a nation in arms. It is only to admit, quite 
frankly, that we are burdened with the legacy of a sloth- 
ful past, to confess that we still lack the wherewithal to 
arm many more troops effectively. The popular instinct is 
sure and right in its view that total war, brought to our 
own shores, requires the mobilisation (for work or fighting) 
of every able-bodied man between, say, 16 and 60 years 
of age; and the need to raise the rate of war supplies to 
make this process possible is bitterly urgent. 

Indeed, one might go further and say that the time has 
come to abandon the voluntary principle altogether in 
national defence. A resolution adopted by an all-party meet- 
ing of Members of Parliament this week makes this point. 
It is an anachronism, with grave danger in it, that the Min- 
istry of Home Security should only this week have put out 
a pamphlet of advice on invasion which leaves it to factory 
managers, shopkeepers and garage proprietors to organise 
some system of protection for their premises—for them- 
selves without compulsion. And it is similarly perilous to 
allow ourselves, for instance, to regard the Local Defence 
Volunteers as an effective striking force, instead of the in- 
valuable observers and obstacles they should prove to be. 
It is a welcome augury of fresh firmness that travellers are 
now instructed, and no longer simply asked, not to visit 
the defence areas between the Wash and Sussex. 

Military training for all—outside the war workshops 
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whose output is the core of our defence—for whom we can 
furnish supplies; military discipline and instructions for 
all who have defence duties to perform—these surely are 
the principles of policy for a nation preparing for siege. 
And, for the rest, the civilian’s duty is not spectacular. 
It is simpiy to obey orders, orders that must be given now. 
Rightly, the Ministry of Home Security has told civilians 
to “stay put if invaders come,” to remain where they are, 
and give what aid is asked to the military authorities. 
Everyone in a danger zone who should be evacuated should 
be instructed to go now; but chaotic, unorganised evacu- 
ation might well be the instrument of defeat, as it was in 
France, if refugees in flight were to block the roads and 
impede the swift, free movement of troops which is a chief 
weapon of defence. The feeling that ten miles away is 
safer than where one is may be very natural, but it is quite 
unsound. The time has surely come when, even apart 
from the need to conserve fuel supplies, private motoring 
for any but quite essential purposes should be stopped 
and long-distance travel sharply restricted. The means of 
panic flight must be taken away. 

The old-style evacuation from crowded areas vulnerable 


Salvation 


HE elements of the Indian problem are clear and 

wearisomely familiar. Congress saw in the war an 
opportunity to constrain the British Government into con- 
niving at the establishment of what would have been vir- 
tually Congress Party dictatorship—disguised in parliamen- 
tary forms. The other great party in India, the Moslem 
League, fearful that the British, for the sake of peace and 
out of weariness with the whole Indian problem, would 
yield, made it clear that, if that happened, it would adopt 
unconstitutional means of obstruction. Furthermore, it took 
a leaf out of the book of Congress in adopting a policy of 
non-co-operation—in saying, that is, that it would refuse 
to co-operate with Congress. This is the significance of the 
Moslem League resolution on the setting up of inde- 
pendent Moslem States which it passed at its recent 
Lahore conference. In default of co-operation between 
Congress and the League, a constitution for a united India 
becomes unworkable. 

The Congress tactics have surprised those who sym- 
pathised with its national ideals, who admired its past 
endeavours, and who had in the past two years watched 
with admiration the working of the seven provincial Con- 
gress Governments. These friends have been bewildered 
and embarrassed, as by the sudden development of eccen- 
tricities in an old and respected friend. By a leadership 
which it would not be too strong to describe as crazy, 
Congress has thrown away the commanding position which 
it had built up in the country, converted Mr Jinnah from a 
comparatively minor politician into one who, as Hyder 
Ali once over the Carnatic, looms like a thunder cloud over 
all India, forfeited much of the sympathy of Great Britain, 
and jeopardised the unity of India. Moreover, though it 
professes to outdo all others in its detestation of Nazism, 
Congress could not, until very recently, have conducted 
itself in a way which better suited Hitler’s book. 

About the reason for this strange and unexpected be- 
haviour it is hard to be precise. It may be that Congress 
leaders have been so misinformed about sentiment in 
London that they believed that, by maintaining their 
pressure long enough, they could force London to capitu- 
late—even though such capitulation meant the appalling 
risk, or even the certainty, of communal civil war. It may 
be, as is sometimes suggested, that they were fatally misled 
in this respect by the unhappy visit of Sir Stafford Cripps. 
It may be that they built upon the coercive power of 
American opinion, which is uninformed about the Moslem 
viewpoint and, since the publication of Gunther’s book, 
“Inside Asia,” is convinced that Jawarharlal Nehru is a 
kind of Asiatic demi-god. Or it may merely be that, after 
two years of office and great power, Congress leaders have 
been carried away by a kind of Hitlerian megalomania. 

What has been the réle of Mr Gandhi in these trans- 
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to air attack has still good grounds, better grounds than 
ever, as this week’s widespread bombing raids have plaj 
shown. The removal of children and non-workers, not on} 
from air targets but from the coastal areas where the 
enemy may seek bridgeheads, may aid defence, if it is done 
now and by order. Plans are already prepared to move 
people from areas likely to become the scene of milita 
operations. It is for the Government to decide, not parents 
or individuals; and it would be shirking of public duty to 
hold, as Mr MacDonald hinted last week, that compulsion 
is not feasible. ‘The Government must make up its mind 
what amount of movement is practicable and desirable (it 
may, in fact, at this stage, prove to be only small); then 
having ordered and arranged it, the Government should 
permit no more. There must be no delay; “go now or 
never ” must be the rule. : 

A nation in arms is not yet a practicable proposition, 
though vast defence forces are and more arms should flow 
in fast. Defence is a soldier’s task. A nation at work and 
under orders is possible—and imperative. To achieve this 
will be the acid test both of the Government’s decision to 
fight on and the people’s wish to serve. 


for India 


actions is one of the enigmas. Those who still respect his 
statesmanlike instincts are inclined to think that he has 
been in the position of the gentleman at the Paris Revolu- 
tion in 1848 who, found wandering alone in a back street, 
cried out: “ Where is the crowd? I am their leader, ] 
must not be left behind ”—though it is only fair to add 
that Mr Gandhi, like other individual Indian leaders, seems 
to have been startled into greater reasonableness by recent 
developments in Europe. The growing danger of their own 
position is being borne in upon Indian Nationalists. India 
is becoming alive to the need for putting her house in 
order and for strengthening her defences. Congress has 
markedly stiffened its attitude towards Germany. Hostility 
towards Nazism is greater than ever. But it is still opposi- 
tion to Germany, rather than support of Britain, that is 
stressed. . 

Meanwhile, the task of repairing the damage falls to 
Great Britain. For, as much as Congress, we are interested 
in the unity, contentment and good government of India. 
Our task is therefore to guide both Congress, with its 
heady and reckless mood and its amateurish and infatuated 
notions about tactics, and the Moslem League, in its long- 
headed determination to make the most of the mistakes of 
Congress and to remove all possibility of government by 
a Congress majority, in such a way that they do not fly 
at each other’s throats. On the contrary, they must come 
together once again on the basis of co-operating in a 
coalition government of India. 

The task is appallingly difficult, but not hopeless. In all 
camps there is a strong body of opinion alarmed by the 
drift of events, exasperated by the follies of the extremists, 
and ready to call a plague upon both houses. At present, 
these sections are ineffective because they are disunited 
and have no common programme. One of the most dis- 
turbing features of the situation is a bankruptcy of thought, 
a despair on all sides of being able to formulate any policy 
or suggest any compromise which might stop the drift to 
calamity. But if proposals could be submitted, moderate, 
reasonable, and practicable, they might well rally all this 
broad central section of opinion, with the result that the 
atmosphere would become favourable to discussion and 
compromise. Extremism would be put at a discount. 

Here surely is a chance for British intervention. What 
is needed is a great intellectual effort, first to devise the 
principles of a constitution (perhaps involving very radi 
amendments of the Act of 1935) which would assure all 
parties of a share in the central Government and none 0 
a monopoly of power; and, secondly, to commend D 
solution thus arrived at to a sufficient body of opinion @ 
both camps to provide a backing in the country for 4 
vival of constitutional government. Such an_ initiative 
might possibly comie less effectively from the Governmest 
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than from private agencies, from eminent individuals, from 
research and study institutions. It is impossible not to feel 

ised at the way in which these agencies in England 
have recently ignored the Indian question; and, in blaming 
Congress, it is fair to attach scarcely less blame to the 
British intellectual public which has left Congress to its 
own devices. 

The British Commonwealth, if it means anything at all, 
should mean a common intellectual life, and inter- 
communion of minds, a mutual awareness of ideas, and 
action guided by deliberation in which all participate. To 
pring about this state of affairs as far as India is concerned, 


NOTES 


Italian Belligerency — 


The suspicion that Italy had yet another type of 
belligerency up her sleeve has been confirmed by the week’s 
events. Allied bombers have attacked Milan and Turin, but 
Italy has taken no reprisals. Reports from the Mediterranean 
suggest that, apart from some slight submarine activity (our 
losses have included H.M.S. Calypso, a veteran cruiser on 
the retired list), the Italian navy has not left its bases; and 
the warfare in Africa appears to be developing very favour- 
ably from our standpoint, while meeting with only limited 
opposition. Italy has been either unable or unwilling to 
submit our bases to severe punishment, whereas the Italian 
air force operating in Africa has gone through a gruelling 
week. This may be belligerency, but it is so far of a very 
pallid kind. It is possible that Hitler has better uses for Italy’s 
war machines than to risk them in the hands of their own 
personnel, or very possibly this ca’ canny period is the prelude 
to a vast concerted offensive, once French resistance has been 
finally crushed. But France’s powers of resistance may still 
be effective in the Mediterranean and the Near East, and the 
Nazis are likely to have their hands more than full in other 
areas for many weeks to come. Italy’s passive belligerency 
in the Mediterranean may therefore continue. 


OF 


* * * 


—and Egyptian Non-Belligerency 


Nowhere would this possibility be more welcome than in 
Egypt, where a situation of extraordinary delicacy has been 
brought about by the Italian declaration of war. Egypt is 
frankly unwilling to risk belligerency at this uncertain 
moment in the war, yet she feels compelled to fulfil her 
treaty obligations to this country and place air and naval 
bases at our disposal. Italy has retaliated by frontier raids, 
during which specifically Egyptian objectives have been 
attacked. Egypt is thus faced with the decision whether or 
not she should make war. Diplomatic relations are severed, 
but, over the more drastic step, political opinion is so divided 
that a Cabinet crisis threatened at one time to develop. For 
the time being, however, the Prime Minister, Ali Maher 
Pasha, is likely to remain in office and to pursue a policy of 
loyalty to the British treaty, combined with the avoidance of 
any provocation to Italy. Egyptian troops have been with- 
drawn a ceriain distance from the Libyan frontier to avoid 
further incidents. There can be no doubt that our cause is 
preferred in Cairo as in Ankara. But our physical means of 
defending it is for the time being in doubt, and until we can 
put a check to Hitler’s sweeping victories we shall continue 
to pay the penalty of ill-success. 


* * * 


Russia Makes Hay 


Russia is steadily pursuing her “ reinsurance” policy. 
Her troops along the German-Polish frontier have been 
reinforced, 120 divisions are said to be massed on the Hun- 
Sarian and Roumanian borders, and the week-end has seen 
the completion of the Soviet occupation of the Baltic 
States. Early in June, using alleged attacks on Soviet garri- 
sons in Lithuania as a pretext, the Soviet Government began 
to demand the removal of various Lithuanian ministers and 
the substitution of a Government subservient to the Kremlin. 

demands increased in intensity until, on the night of 
June 14th, Lithuania received an ultimatum to remove the 
offending Government and permit a Soviet military occupa- 
tion of her territory. The Lithuanian Government accepted 
Ussia’s terms and Soviet troops marched across the frontier 
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Great Britain seems to have made the slenderest efforts. 
India is the intellectual desert of the British Empire, and 
Congress, for all its folly, can be excused for its ignorance 
of the ideas informing Commonwealth policy, since so few 
have troubled to expound them on Indian soil. 

A happy issue of the present crisis can hardly come 
about except as the result of the joint labours of British 
and Indian statesmen, constitutionalists, students and 
publicists. From this co-operation might well grow the 
common intellectual life and common point of view which 
would be the surest guarantee of India’s continuing con- 
nection with the British Commonwealth. 


THE WEEK 


next day, Having secured her German flank, Russia then 
turned her attention to Latvia and Estonia, and on June 17th 
and 18th Soviet troops occupied all the chief centres, while 
negotiations were opened with the Soviet authorities in Riga 
and Tallinn to decide the composition of new Governments 
acceptable to Moscow. It remains to be seen whether Russia 
will be able to make as full a use of Germany’s preoccupation 
in the West when she turns to the lands lying beyond her 
southern and western frontiers. Germany’s interests are too 
closely bound up with the Balkan States, and particularly 
with Roumanian oil, to make a Russian occupation at all 
feasible, short of war. On the other hand, Germany dare 
not risk direct intervention in an area which might embroil 
her with her Russian “ friend.” Thus, between German pres- 
sure and Russian counter-pressure, the Balkans will probably 
remain neutral until Germany is either so powerful that she 
can risk Russian opposition or so exhausted that Russia can 
risk hers. 


* * * 


Turkey and the Soviets 


Russia has shown much greater interest in Turkey’s 
policy in recent weeks. Since October last, Turkey has been 
bound by treaty to France and Britain, and from the first 
Russia looked on the alliance with some suspicion. Under cer- 
tain circumstances, it provides for Turkish help to the Allies 
should they find it necessary to go to the aid of Roumania 
in accordance with their guarantee. The most obvious form 
of help would be the opening of the Straits to the Allied 
Navies, and Russia is determined to keep foreign battle fleets 
out of the Black Sea. Even if the issue were not Balkan but 
Mediterranean, a belligerent Turkey would, in the view of 
Moscow, still offer a certain threat to Russian security, a 
belief which the tone adopted by the Turkish press during 
the Finnish war and the accompanying talk in the West of 
attacks on Baku only helped to confirm. There is therefore 
nothing unexpected in Russia’s diplomatic activity since 
Italy’s entry into the war, and its aim, though undeclared, is 
obvious enough: to keep Turkey neutral. Russia’s pressure 
has apparently been successful. Although it is over ten days 
since Italy’s declaration of war, Turkey’s attitude is still un- 
defined; and now reports suggest that the Turkish Foreign 
Minister will go to Moscow to complete the negotiations for 
a non-aggression pact which were broken off last October. 
If the new conversations follow the lines of the old, Russia 
may be offering a guarantee of the Balkan status quo in re- 
turn for the abrogation of the Treaty of Ankara or, at the 
very least, for a guarantee to close the Straits to the Allied 
Navies. It is difficult to forecast Turkey’s reaction, but 
France’s defeat has had an obviously discouraging effect. 


* * * 


Bombs on England 


Real air raids have started, though not even yet in full 
force, and the anxieties that flared up in September, only to 
die away again, have returned. There is no sense of surprise— 
which is greatly helpful in meeting the danger—and false 
illusions about this island’s immunity are swiftly fading. 
Beyond the bombers there is the larger danger of invasion, a 
realisation which renders the air raids oddly more tolerable; 
and soon the population will have learned the day-to-day 
common-sense routine of raided people: to take cover at once 
and keep still. On Tuesday night, something like 100 bombers 
raided districts from Yorkshire to the Thames. Twelve people 
were killed, nine, including six children, in one Cambridge- 
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shire street; three died; and thirty were injured. An oil pipe- 
line on the Thames was damaged, but the raiders’ targets 
seem to have been our eastern air bases. The attack failed, and 
a certain seven of the German planes were shot down—in 
conditions unusually favourable for fighter action. On Wed- 
nesday, the raiders ranged more widely. Alarms were sounded 
from Scotland down East England to the South Coast, in 
North-West England and in South Wales. Bombs were 
dropped on the North-East Coast, in Lincolnshire, in the 
South of England and in Wales. Six civilians were killed and 
60 injured; at least three raiders were shot down. This time 
the objectives seem to have included more than airfields, and 
it appears sure that these raids have raised the curtain on the 
many-pointed assault we have so long expected against the 
nation’s vitals. 


* * * 


Balance above Ground 

Mr Churchill forecast early air raids in his speeches on 
‘Tuesday, and he gave two reasons for facing them with con- 
fidence. Britain’s fighter strength, relative to Germany’s, was 
greater now than ever before, and Britain had many bombers. 
The Prime Minister expected the R.A.F., operating from 
close home bases, to take heavy toll of any raiders, heavier 
even than the destruction wrought at Dunkirk, and the events 
of Tuesday night in a clear, bright sky pointed his prophecy. 
His reference to Britain’s bomber strength was not prophetic. 
For weeks now heavy bombers of the R.A.F. have been 
hammering at German communications, key stores and in- 
dustrial centres far back into Germany; and the people of the 
Ruhr Valley, the Rhineland and West Germany have already 
grown to expect what has burst upon Britain this week. Even 
so, these reasons for confidence furnish no grounds for com- 
placency. Since May 10th aircraft production in every cate- 
gory has exceeded all losses of every kind. More planes are 
now in use than before Hitler broke loose. This is a tribute to 
Lord Beaverbrook, Minister of Aircraft Production, and the 
aircraft industry; and the number of aircraft from North 
America, now and in coming months, is rising. But Germany 
is still left with superiority in the air. Concentrated operations 
over our own soil may enable the R.A.F. to prevent the 
Luftwaffe from making that superiority effective at any parti- 
cular locality; and the other defences, anti-aircraft artillery, 
searchlights, balloons, observers and A.R.P., are strong. But 
the whole future of the war turns upon the balance of power 
in the air being decisively tipped in our favour; quality we 
already have in superior measure, both in machines and 
men; now it is numbers we need. Aircraft gain no ground, it 
is true. They win no battles. But they can strike at the heart 
of production; they can bring in wreckers; and, as auxiliaries 
in naval and military operations, they can blast a way clear for 
invaders’ bridgeheads. 


* * * 


Hitler’s Monroe Doctrine 


The collapse of France has removed any lingering 
doubts the Americans may still have felt about the world- 
wide scale of the present struggle. If France accepts the spoli- 
ation of her Empire, transfers of sovereignty become possible 
in areas within the United States’ immediate sphere of in- 
terest. If France continues the struggle in her colonial empire, 
the theatre of actual warfare is likely to spread to every 
quarter of the globe. The war has, in fact, become an oceanic 
and continental war, and, however much Congress may resolve 
not to “ acquiesce” in any transfer of possessions from one 
non-American Power to another in the Western hemisphere. 
this Western hemisphere is itself surely and with a quickening 
tempo being drawn into the struggle, and America realises 
that to will the end of security is also to will the means. 
There is now virtual unanimity over the increase in the 
United States’ armed forces. Even such staggering demands 
as that of Admiral Stark, that the U.S. Navy be increased by 
70 per cent., are unlikely to rouse much opposition. There is 
growing unanimity that “everything except men” must be 
sent across the Atlantic to assist the Allies. President Roose- 
velt’s telegram to M. Reynaud, in which he promised re- 
doubled efforts to provide the Allies with the machines of 
war, troubled only the extreme isolationists, a dwindling 
group. The country, as a whole, accepts the view that the 
Allies are fighting America’s battle, and is ready to recognise 
that arms sent across the Atlantic will be used in the defence 
not only of the Allies but of America. The inclusion of two 
leading Republicans, Mr Stimson and Colonel Knox, in Mr 
Roosevelt’s Cabinet does not have the same significance as 
a British Coalition, But it is nevertheless a clear indication 
that Mr Roosevelt’s policy holds the country and a promise 
that it will continue. 
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German propaganda has therefore taken on a new twist 
The pretence is no longer that the war in Europe is of no 
interest to America, but that any intervention on the part of 
the United States would come too late to have any effect on 
the issue of the struggle, and that war material dispatched to 
an already defeated belligerent is so much waste; let America 
therefore, recognise a new version of the Monroe doctrine. 
“America for the Americans and no Americans anywhere 
else,” and come to terms with the new situation. Europe wil] 
be virtually a “centralised German State.” Between the two 
great economic systems of the Old and the New World 
profitable commercial operations will be possible; the United 
States might, for example, inaugurate the new era by a vast 
loan to Germany to enable her to exploit her subject peoples, 
Vhis propaganda touches only a fringe of the American 
people. The vast majority agree with the cryptic comment— 
“ that rouses recollections ”—with which President Roosevelt 
greeted Hitler’s alleged promise not to intervene in America, 
ihe extent and ingenuity of Nazi intrigues in Uruguay, where 
fully organised “ shock troops ” have been discovered, is an 
apt illustration of Hitler’s pledge. Against this background 
of German encroachment, there must be set the proposal to 
create a vast trading corporation, financed largely by the 
United States and designed to dispose of the surplus stocks 
of all the South American States. Centralised control of this 
sort would put an effective obstacle in the way of Nazi com- 
mercial penetration. It is in these terms rather than in terms 
of German propaganda that the American business world 
is likely to react to the German challenge. 


* * * 


Spain Finds Her Non-Belligerent Feet 

Spanish non-belligerency has had a_ successful first 
week. The occupation of the internationalised zone at Tan- 
gier, although it was apparently carried through with the 
consent of the French and British authorities and was speci- 
fically limited to “the preservation of law and order,” is 
hailed in the Spanish Press as a territorial conquest and is 
obviously whetting Spain’s appetite for more. Bills have 
appeared on the streets claiming Gibraltar, Casablanca, Fez, 
Oran and Algiers, and the Giornale d’Italia’s statement that 
Spain should be given French Morocco has been quoted 
with exultant approval, That Italy would like to help Spain 
at the expense of France is obvious enough, but Italy has 
little say in the matter. Berlin is deciding the extent and 
nature of any redistribution of French territory, and 
although the Caudillo appears to have acted as Marshal 
Pétain 's intermediary in the first inquiry on the possibility of 
an armistice, there is as yet no evidence to suggest that this 
service was in itself sufficient to earn territorial compensation, 
even though any territory secured in this way would be held, 
whether by Italy or Spain, in only very precarious fief. 
However, whether or no Spain joins the vultures round the 
body of France, her co-operation with our enemies is surely 
sufficient for us to study in a very serious light the nature of 
her non-belligerency. Italy’s non-belligerency enabled her 
to stock het own war reserves and pass on a considerable 
surplus to Germany. Are we to repeat the same miserable 
comedy with Spain? The Iberian peninsula is now Hitler's 
chief avenue to the Western World and the vast supplies 
of the Americas. We cannot suppose that Spain, simply 
for the beaux yeux of Sir Samuel Hoare, will put a ban on 
Hitler’s vital supplies. The mistake of Italy must not be 
repeated. 


* * * 


TheZFrench Navy 

In strength the French Navy is the fourth in the world, 
with no superior in the continent of Europe, In the present 
war, its efficiency has been proved more than once to stand 
at a higher level than in 1914-18; and its fate now, whether 
or not it is to stay by its Allies’ side and under its British 
command, is still not sure. A considerable proportion of 
its material is of up-to-date design, French naval construc- 
tors having shown themselves to be both enterprising and 
resourceful. From capital ships to destroyers their produc- 
tions have been uniformly successful at sea. There are eight 
battleships in completed condition, of which five are relics 
of the last war, though three of these have undergone exten- 
sive reconstruction and modernisation. Two of 26,500 tons, 
completed in 1937-38, the Dunkerque and Strasbourg, have 
exceeded a speed of 31 knots and are armed with eight 
13-inch guns each; they are undoubtedly better ships than 
Germany’s only two battleships, the 26,000-ton Scharnhorst 
and Gnesenau. One new battleship of 35,000 tons, the 
Richelieu, was finished recently but is not yet officially 
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service. A sister ship, the Jean Bart, was floated out of dry 
dock in March, and is reported to be nearing completion. 
A third, the Clémenceau, has been building at Brest for 
18 months past, while a fourth, the Gascogne, should have 
been begun at St. Nazaire by now, though little progress 1s 
likely to have been made with her. There are 18 cruisers of 
from 5,886 to 10,000 tons, completed between 1926 and 
1937; 49 destroyers of from 1,319 to 2,884 tons; 12 sea- 
going torpedo boats of 610 tons; and 76 submarines of 
varying types. Exceptionally useful craft are the 29 heaviest 
destroyers, all well over 2,000 tons (which, under the system 
of classification at one time obtaining, would have been 
classed as cruisers). There is also an aircraft carrier of 22,146 
tons, the Béarn, completed in 1927 and thoroughly refitted 
in 1935, and a 10,000-ton seaplane carrier, the Commandant 
Teste. Eight modern vessels of 1,969 tons and 18 recently 
completed avisos-dragueurs (patrol minesweepers) of 630-647 
tons are other useful units of the fleet. Small craft include 
over 20 modern submarine chasers of between 100 and 150 
tons, and a number of fast motor torpedo boats. French naval 
personnel, which numbered some 87,000 officers and men 
when war began, has been expanded considerably since. 
Compared with French naval man-power in 1914-18, the 
percentage of long-service ratings is decidedly higher. In 
dealing with the U-boat menace and in the operations off 
the coast of Norway the French Navy has shown itself to be 
keen, well-trained and reliable, and its future réle in the war 
is crucial. 


* * * 


Financing the Fortress 

Slowly, the minimum requirements of financial policy 
appear to be dawning. This is a department of defence in 
which scandalously little has been done—and that under 
unremitting pressure—by those formerly responsible. Sir 
Kingsley Wood told the nation no more than it already 
knew when he disclosed, on the third reading of the Finance 
Bill last Wednesday, that a second Budget must be intro- 
duced this year. Sir John Simon’s Budget, with its round 
figures and telephone numbers, was out of date even before 
the Finance Bill was printed. It merely imposed income tax 
burdens which had already been discounted, and which do 
not become payable until next year, and postponed for a 
further period increases in surtax. It introduced the principle 
—a good principle—of dividend limitation, which has been 
gratuitously abandoned, though E.P.T. has been raised to 
100 per cent. It introduced the proposal for a Purchase Tax, 
about which nothing has been heard for several weeks. When 
the Upper House has concluded its consideration of the 
Finance Bill, this measure, inadequate when it was first 
outlined on April 23rd, will become law something like two 
months afterwards. Military events, however, have not moved 
with the same leisure. The nation is now faced with the most 
unremitting and arduous military task which it has ever 
undertaken. We cannot afford to fight shy of the financial 
burden which that task dictates, as though by sparing the 
rod of taxation we could avoid the fundamental economic 
burden of short commons which all wars, and especially 
this war, inevitably involve. Our financial strength is an 
asset if it is fully used. If not, it may become an encumbrance 
and an anachronism in the total war which is now starting 
at our very gates. No considerations of normal budgeting, 
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no questions of institutional privilege, no tenderness towards 
any section for the wrong-headed purpose of preserving busi- 
ness “ confidence,” should be tolerated. The nation was ready 
to be taxed hard before Sir John Simon’s Budget, and it 
was frustrated and disappointed. Sir Kingsley Wood must 
not lose a similar opportunity. 


* * * 


The Wider Dispersal 


The Government has adopted the Inter-Departmental 
Committee’s scheme for sending children to safety in the 
Dominions for the duration of the war, and discussions have 
already taken place with the Governments concerned to 
implement it. Briefly, it proposes that a Board should be set 
up under the chairmanship of Mr Geoffrey Shakespeare, 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary for Dominion Affairs, who 
will be assisted by an advisory committee composed of re- 
presentatives of the various organisations experienced in the 
migration of children; and similar central organisations are 
already being set up in the Dominions to administer the 
scheme at their end. Over here, the Board will receive appli- 
cations in respect of children between the ages of 5 and 16 
living anywhere in Great Britain, including refugee children 
from Allied countries, and attending any kind of school. 
Contributions from parents both for the transport and the 
upkeep of their children will be according to their means. 
Those of children from grant-aided schools will be asked 
to make the same contribution towards upkeep as if their 
children were evacuated in this country, and will receive free 
transport for their children. Other parents may in general 
be asked to pay a larger contribution towards expenses and 
will, in addition, be asked to pay steamship fares at a reason- 
able migrant rate, although the discretion of the Board may 
be exercised in respect of these contributions. Mothers will 
not at first be allowed to accompany their children, although 
an exception may be made later in the case of war widows, 
but the children will be escorted by qualified and experienced 
persons, including doctors and nurses. One question has 
been answered by allowing parents with friends or relatives 
in the Dominions to nominate them to receive their chil- 
dren; but, in order that shipping facilities will be adequate 
to ensure that a fair balance between the various categories 
of children will be maintained, private evacuation can only 
take place after the consent of the Board has been obtained. 
On the basis of the offers already received from the Domi- 
nions about 20,000 children could be sent off immediately, 
of whom half would go to Canada, and these could be sent 
without any alteration in the present shipping schedules. 
But it is not intended that there should be any limit fixed 
at this end, and now that large-scale bombing has begun it 
is probable that the first quota will be rapidly exhausted. 


* * * 


Japan Blows Hot and Cold 


The Tientsin settlement appears to be more satisfac. 
tory than the time at which agreement was reached—in the 
midst of Britain’s enormous difficulties in the West— 
appeared at first to suggest. The concessions made touch 
British rather than Chinese rights, and on the crucial 
question of the £1 million of silver coin and bullion in the 
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Chinese Bank of Communications, the Government of 
Chungking have been consulted and given their consent to 
the placing of the money under the joint seal of British 
and Japanese Consul-Generals at Tientsin, with the excep- 
tion of some £100,000, which will be distributed for famine 
relief. Where Britain has given way is in the matter of the 
policing of the British Settlement, and here there is no 
question of a breach of faith with a friendly Government 
fighting for its life. Japan’s readiness for compromise on the 
Tientsin issue does not, however, denote any general change 
in her attitude towards “ East Asia.” The collapse of France 
has brought up in a new and urgent form the question 
already raised by Holland’s eclipse: who is to be the heir 
of the older Imperial powers? From the Japanese standpoint 
there is only one answer. Fear of United States intervention 
was a restraining influence in the Dutch crisis, but the 
Japanese Government may argue that the United States 
would be less interested in developments on the Asiatic 
mainland. A powerful, if secondary, reason for action is 
the extent to which Chungking depends upon Indo-China 
to maintain its communications with the outside world. 
Japan is already demanding that all transit traffic shall cease. 
The next step may well be an accusation that, in spite of the 
demand, traffic has not ceased; thereafter the third step— 
yodging by European precedents—will be occupation without 
elay. 


* * * 


The Empire Fights On 


The Prime Ministers of the Dominions have endorsed 
Mr Churchill’s decision to continue the war, declaring 
themselves ready “to share our fortunes and to persevere 
to the end.” And in support of this declaration comes more 
news of the redoubling of the war effort throughout the 
Empire. Australia and Canada have followed the example of 
New Zealand in introducing Bills giving the Government 
complete power over men and property for the prosecution 
of the war, with the proviso that conscription for military 
service would not extend to service overseas. But it is in 
South Africa, which so nearly assumed a non-belligerent 
role last September, that a change of spirit is most clearly 
seen. The entry of Italy into the war has revived the old 
hostility which underlay the Union’s uncompromising atti- 
tude over sanctions; South African aeroplanes, together with 
Southern Rhodesian ones, have been bombing Italian East 
Africa from the word “go”; and a South African mobile 
field force is serving with the British East African forces in 
East Africa. Of all the Dominions, South Africa, as General 
Smuts has pointed out in a broadcast, is in the most imme- 
diate danger. For as a colonial power France has a greater 
territorial stake in the African continent than even the 
United Kingdom, and her suing for peace has brought home 
to the isolationists the consequences for South Africa if 
the French collapse were to be followed by a British one. 
General Smuts has now been assured of the support of many 
who last September believed that the Union could remain 
neutral, and his personal position is becoming stronger every 
day. As officer commanding the Union Defence Forces, this 
one-time enemy of England is for the second time taking up 
arms in her cause. 


* * * 


The Spectre of Famine 


The organisation of scarcity has long been one of the 
chief occupations of the Nazi regime. With each extension 
of their power over Europe, the area of created scarcity ex- 
tends, until to-day most of Continental Europe is faced with 
the prospect of famine. The severe winter, the late spring 
and the mobilisation of peasant labour for attack or defence 
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limited, particularly in Western Europe but also in Germany 
and the Danubian grain lands, both the area sown to food 
crops and the intensity of cultivation. The tenth of the 
cereal supplies of Continental Europe that is normally im- 
ported across the sea is now shut off by blockade and in the 
last two months such crops as were growing in Norway, 
Belgium, Holland and North-Eastern France (the main 
French cereal district) have been drowned, burnt, shelled, 
crushed and destroyed. Livestock must also have largely 
disappeared and equipment been destroyed; and the tragic 
exodus of refugees that blocked the routes of the French 
Army bears ghastly witness to the depopulation of once busy 
towns and well-tended farms. But whether the local popula- 
tion stayed, as in Denmark, or fled, as in France, famine 
seems their inevitable prospect. Such food as can be spared 
from the Balkans, together with the herds of Denmark and 
the rye of Poland, will go to feed the undernourished Ger- 
mans; and German Lebensraum becomes synonymous with 
starvation, disease and sickening misery. 


* * * 


Welfare Organisation 

On Tuesday the Minister of Labour met the representa- 
tives of over 120 voluntary organisations to ask for their 
help in organising welfare facilities. Billeting arrangements, 
communal feeding, the care of children and young people, 
and a wide range of other services clearly require to be 
organised at once. But with the threat of invasion and heavy 
bombing, the scale on which these things will have to be 
done is hard to determine. So long as there is no havoc or 
ruin, welfare is concerned with services for special classes of 
the population, such as factory workers, their wives or their 
children. So long as things remain fairly quiet, the various 
groups of society can be attended to by different Govern- 
ment Departments, local authorities and other bodies, each 
with its own resources and limited powers. But in any real 
emergency, all these piccemeal, departmentalised welfare 
services would prove either inadequate or unworkable. In the 
event of invasion, the military authorities would have to take 
over in the threatened areas, and the organisation of food, 
shelter and other necessities for refugees would become their 
responsibility. Meanwhile, Mr Bevin has arranged for the 
setting up of a National Consultative Council, representing 
all the voluntary organisations from the Y.M.C.A. to PEP, 
to deal with welfare under five main heads—health, 
juveniles, recreation, professional workers and “ general.” 
This will be a help. The Minister of Labour now has a sort 
of Brains Trust, to examine and sift all the ideas coming 
forward daily from bodies all over the country. Devoted and 
hard-working people in voluntary organisations who have 
been burning their hearts out ever since war began will be 
able to make themselves heard. In the localities also volun- 
tary effort is to be co-ordinated. The Minister of Labour 
has appointed Chief Welfare Officers to serve on the Labour 
Supply Committees attached to the employment exchanges 
in a number of important industrial areas. These officers, 
responsible for arranging all welfare services in such a way 
as to assist the Labour Supply Officers in making labour 
available, will be concerned with the health, feeding and 
general welfare of workers inside the factories and of their 
families and dependants outside the factories. Communal 
feeding, billeting, domestic difficulties, recreation and the 
care of young people—all will be their responsibility; and 
they are expected to make the fullest use of every available 
voluntary organisation in their districts. 


* 


It is not difficult to think of a great many steps that 
might be taken. The children of married women recruited 
for war work might be housed in large suburban dwellings. 
away from the factories. Arrangements will have to be made 
for the care of children whose parents have been killed in 
air raids. Halls could be used as canteens, where well-cooked 
food could be provided in the evenings for workers whose 
wives are no longer at home to do the cooking. Feeding 
problems arise, especially in connection with shift work, 
which may completely disrupt the domestic arrangements 
of workers. For many workers to maintain their efficiency 
under the strain of disturbed living conditions, it is essential 
for them to be able to find proper sleep and rest; and It 
may even be desirable to house people in hostels, away from 
the noisy centres of towns. And there is the organisation of 
rest periods. In all this there are two vital points. First, the 
Minister must take almost unlimited powers to get things 
done. There is a danger that the Chief Welfare Officers and 
the Ministry as a whole may slip into the pace set by the 
myriad committees of voluntary organisations. Secondly, the 
scope of the Ministry’s competence should be made clear. 
In the event of the country being turned into a battlefield, 
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it will be impossible to leave the frontiers between the local 
authorities, the voluntary bodies and the various departments 
obscure. One department, and one only, should give orders, 
and the others should obey. 


* * * 


Milk—Free and Cheap 


The details of the new milk scherne were published on 
Thursday. One pint of milk a day will be available at the 
price of 2d. per pint (the ordinary price will be 4d. from 
July Ist) for every expectant and nursing mother and for 
each child under five that is not attending school; there 
will be mo means test or income limit for this service. 
This allowance of milk can be obtained free if the income 
of the two parents is less than 40s. per week (with an allow- 
ance of 6s. per week for each non-earning dependant) or if 
the head of the household is receiving unemployment or 
public relief or a supplementary old age pension. With 
children of school age getting milk in schools, this bold 
scheme of the Ministry of Food should do much to im- 
prove the nutrition of the rising generation, if, and only if, 
housewives will co-operate by applying for the milk. The 
mistakes and carelessness of which the public have been 
guilty over the sending-in of applications for the new ration 
books, in spite of clear instructions from the Ministry of 
Food, emphasise the need for this new health service to be 
well advertised—officially, by posters and the press, and un- 
officially by the pressure and advice of social workers, health 
visitors, doctors and teachers. 


* * * 


Social Research in Merseyside 

The war has dealt a serious blow at social research work, 
since, for one thing, many research workers have been drawn 
into the Government service. But such work should not be 
regarded as a luxury we can easily forgo, for post-war recon- 
struction will be easier if it can be based upon detailed know- 
ledge of pre-war conditions and the effects of the war upon 
them. The Social Science Department of the University of 
Liverpool is, therefore, to be congratulated for continuing its 
series of studies into the social life of Merseyside. The latest 
publication gives full statistics of population, trade, employ- 
ment and unemployment, and rates, and in some cases they 
are brought up to date to show the effect which the war has 
already brought about. In a time of approaching labour 
shortage, the employment statistics are naturally the most 
interesting At the outbreak of war the unemployed totalled 
80,000, compared with a peak of 101,000 in the depression 
and 57,000 in the pre-depression years. Out of this 80,000 
unemployed, 35,000 may be regarded as normal, 8,400 as the 
result of the abnormal times common to all parts of the 
country, and 36,600 as a result of the peculiar character of 
Merseyside. And of this last figure, 11,400 were in the ship- 
ping and shipbuilding industries, 8,900 in transport and dis- 
tribution, and 6,400 in building and furnishing. In the 
opinion of the authors of the survey, there can be no doubt 
that the war is reducing considerably the unemployment in 
these industries, either directly or by diversion to war work. 
So far as total unemployment is concerned, its effect is seen 
in the decline in those registered as unemployed at employ- 
ment exchanges from 94,667 in February, 1939, to 70,966 in 
February of this year. But the decline is entirely accounted for 
by men and boys; unemployment among women and girls 
rose in the same period from 15,650 to 22,132. Already, how- 
ever, the labour thus set free by non-essential industries, in 
which most of the women were employed, is being absorbed; 
and in April of this year the number of women unemployed 
was only 33 per cent. greater than in the same month of 
1939, compared with 38 per cent. in February and slightly 
over 40 per cent. in March. 


* * * 


Soviet Manpower 

More details of Soviet manpower at the date of the last 
census on January 17, 1939, have now become available. 
Of the 170 million inhabitants of the Soviet Union, exclud- 
ing territory acquired from Poland and Finland, 61 millions 
are children under 15 and 71 millions are men and women 
between the ages of 15 and 39. Thus there are more Soviet 
children than can be found in all Germany, Great Britain, 
France and Italy put together; and, as far as the numbers of 
men of military age are concerned, the Soviet Union could 
face with confidence the combined forces of all the European 
belligerents. This Russian superiority in men is, of course, 
hot new, but the gap has grown. 
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Shorter Notes 


In last week’s debate on the war services of the Ministry 
of Health, almost the whole of the time was spent in discus- 
sing evacuation. Only one speaker dealt with the emergency 
hospital scheme in any detail, although the time is rapidly 
approaching when it will be severely tested. The criticism 
made was that decentralisation has gone too far—at least, so 
far as the treatment of air-raid casualties is concerned—and 
that more attention should be paid to the necessity of ensur- 
ing an adequate supply of skilled surgeons in London and 
other bombworthy places, instead of sending them to await 
casualties in the country. The experience of Barcelona was 
cited; and the lesson learned from over 340 air raids by the 
Spanish surgeon, Professor Trueta, that surgical attention 
must be immediate or it is often quite useless, should awaken 
doubts whether we have not concentrated too much on first- 
aid posts under the charge of one or two general practitioners, 
where cases will, perhaps, be “ doctored,” instead of provid- 
ing facilities for highly skilled surgical aid on which alone 
the saving of life will mainly depend. 


* 


The second evacuation of London’s schoolchildren is now 
completed with the removal of 105,000 children of the 
120,000 who were registered. But there are still 345,000 chil- 
dren of school age left, and some provision must be made 
for continuing their education. It is announced that London 
schools, closed while evacuation was in progress, are to re- 
open as soon as possible, but instruction will be at the best 
half time. At the end of May 8.3 per cent. of London’s ele- 
mentary schoolchildren were receiving no instruction at all, 
15.9 per cent. were receiving a home teaching service and 
42.7 per cent. were having only half-time instruction. Now 
that precautionary evacuation is at an end, the authorities 
ought to arrange for enough schools to be open to secure 
full-time attendance from the children left behind. They will 
be safer there than in the streets. 


* * * 


The appearance of the annual report of the Racecourse 
Betting and Control Board coincides with an announcement 
that horse-racing under Jockey Club rules is to be stopped 
until further notice. The recent heated arguments have in- 
cluded greyhound racing; but the Government’s view is that 
the workers’ entertainment should be restricted as little as 
possible, and it has so far been content to restrict grey- 
hound racing to non-working hours. There is certainly no 
reason on moral grounds why racing should be prohibited 
any more than cinemas or theatres, and workers will work 
all the better if they can go to the dogs in their leisure time 
if they wish. A more serious argument is that scarce materials 
are consumed. The cancellation of horse-racing is probably 
mainly due to the use of petrol in transporting spectators; 
and greyhounds, it appears, eat vast quantities of eggs. 
But dogs are as rationable animals as men, and the public 
interest and the public conscience might both be satisfied 
by cheapening and reducing their diet. 
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Russia’s Baltic Policy 


(By a Correspondent) 


OR the second time in nine months the Baltic States have 

had to yield to Russian demands, and in both cases 

the demands came at a time when German armed forces had 

scored military successes on the battlefields. Russia’s new 

move in the Eastern Baltic is fresh proof of her intention of 

safeguarding her frontiers against surprise attack from any 
side, and particularly from Nazi Germany. 

The developments in the small Baltic States during the 
past year were conditioned by the general international situa- 
tion. The long struggle for centuries between the two great 
Baltic Powers, Germany and Russia, has become again the 
driving force behind these important political moves, and 
Stalin has again shown clearly that Russia is not prepared 
to tolerate any weakening of her defence on any of her 
frontiers. 

After Hitler’s invasion of Prague and Great Britain’s 
guarantee to Poland, the Eastern Baltic States became the 
main point of bargaining between Russia and the Western 
Powers. The Soviet Government then expressed their wil- 
lingness to participate in an agreement with the Western 
democracies, on the condition that the guarantee given to 
Poland should be extended to the Eastern Baltic States, and 
that Russia as a signatory of such an agreement should have 
the right to establish military, naval and air bases in these 
countries and safeguard herself in that way against any 
attack from Germany. The British and French Governments 
were unwilling to agree to such terms, especially in view of 
the strong opposition from the States concerned. Meanwhile, 
Hitler decided to invade Poland, and offered not to inter- 
fere with Russian policy in the Eastern Baltic in exchange 
for the Russo-German pact. The Baltic was then divided 
into two zones: the Western Baltic, which was left entirely 
under German influence, and the Eastern part, which the 
Germans left to the Russians. 


Military Agreements 


After the German advance into Poland the Red Army 
occupied the eastern parts of that country up to the Curzon 
line. The establishment of their garrisons at strategic 
points in the three Baltic States was achieved, thanks to the 
foreign policy of Molotoff, with the full consent of the 
Governments concerned. The arrangement with Lithuania 
was based on a mutual agreement, according to which 
Lithuania allowed the Soviets to establish air bases and 
military garrisons in exchange for the Vilna territory which 
the Russian forces transferred to them from Poland. 

The escape of the Polish submarine Orzel from intern- 
ment in Tallinn on September 18th last year served as a pre- 
text for securing from the Estonian Government a pact 
permitting Russia to lease military, naval and air bases on 
the islands Hiiuma and Saarema, at Paldiski and at certain 
points between Tallinn and Parnu. Russia then undertook 
not to interfere with the internal affairs of Estonia, and a 
trade agreement was also signed with the intention of quad- 
rupling the commerce between the two countries. On the 
other hand, Estonia was bound to render military assistance 
to Russia in the event of aggression or the threat of aggres- 
sion by any great European power. A similar pact was made 
with Latvia and Lithuania. Stalin had by these treaties openly 
revived the policy of Peter the Great and Catherine by open- 
ing the window to the Baltic. The same policy resulted in 
the Russo-Finnish war, which further strengthened the Rus- 
sian position on the Eastern Baltic, and helped to safeguard 
the approach to Leningrad. 

Germany acquiesced and suddenly reversed her Baltic 
policy. An order calling on the German-speaking peoples 
to leave the Baltic States and return to the Fatherland was 
enforced on pressure from Moscow, and about 80-90 per 
cent. of the German minority in Lithuania, Latvia and 
Estonia migrated to Germany, where they were mostly 
settled in the Polish Pomorze districts and round Gdynia. 


No Internal Interference 


The relations between the small Baltic States and Russig 
have since then been normal. The countries felt safe againgr 
any German aggression, and Russia fulfilled her undertaking 
not to interfere in their internal affairs. The garrisons 
stationed in different places were mostly isolated from the 
general public, and the members of the Red Army serving 
in these garrisons were under strict orders not to mix with 
the local population and not to try to enforce Socialism in 
the countries where they were stationed. 

The closer trade relations which followed greatly im- 
proved the economic position of these small States. The new 
Russian market is a good substitute for the Western European 
export and import markets. Russia also encouraged greater 
political and economic collaboration between the three Baltic 
States and raised no objection to the military alliance between 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. 


Change of Policy 


The advance of the German armies on the Western Front 
however, has changed the Russian attitude towards the three 
Eastern Baltic States. The Soviet authorities have decided 
to reinforce further the garrisons stationed there and to 
make the north-eastern frontiers of Russia impregnable 
against a sudden attack through the three small countries. 

There is no doubt that the three States on the Baltic 
play the same réle with regard to Russian safety as the 
three Northern countries, Belgium, Holland and Denmark, 
towards the safety of England and France. East Prussia could 
always serve as a perfect base and springboard for German 
forces to attack Russia via Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia. 
The Russian tendency to strengthen her armies in these 
countries, at a time when the potential aggressor can be only 
Germany, shows clearly how far Russia distrusts her partner 
in the non-aggression pact. 

The “ kidnapping ” of a Russian officer has been the direct 
cause for new demands in Lithuania, the military pact be- 
tween the Baltic States has served as a pretext for strengthen- 
ing the Russian hold on Latvia and Lithuania. This time 
the military demands were coupled with political requests, 
that new Governments friendly to Soviet Russia should be 
established in all these countries. 

These requests for a change of Government and the ten- 
dency to control the political life of the countries concerned 
are the result of the experience with Fifth Column activities 
in different countries in Europe. It is difficult to forecast 
what the future has in store for the three small Eastern 
Baltic States. One thing is, however, certain; the present 
Russian move is not directed so much against the countries 
involved as against Germany. 


Fune 15th. 


Canada Goes All Out 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


THERE is a widespread demand for an enlargement of the 
war programme, and the King Ministry has responded to 
it by instalments, It has authorised the recruitment of 4 
Third Division and nine rifle battalions for a Fourth 
Division; it has decided to accelerate the dispatch overseas 
of the Second Division, which has been training in Canada, 
and of reinforcements for the First Division now in Britain; 
and to raise corps troops for a Canadian corps which 1s 10 
be formed; it is also organising a veterans’ home guard an 
reserve companies of veterans and increasing the person 
of the Navy. 
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The Commonwealth air training scheme, which was 
planned on a long-range basis, is to be speeded up; the con- 
struction of its 70-odd training establishments, which was 
to have been spread over two years, is to be rushed to com- 
pletion before the end of this year, and 5,000 recruits whose 
names have been kept on a waiting list are to be called up 
at once. When the recruits are secured for the new units 
now authorised, Canada will have about 135,000 men in her 
military, naval and air forces. 


Demand for Leadership 


The burdens of the Minister of National Defence have 
been lessened by the creation of a separate Ministry of Air, 
and the Ministry of Munitions and Supply is to be given a 
full-time Minister and armed with very drastic powers to 
stimulate the production of war materials. The Government 
finds itself confronted with a rising tide of popular agitation 
in the English-speaking provinces for more vigorous leader- 
ship at Ottawa. It is now beginning to take the form of a 
demand for a reorganisation of the Federal Government on 
the lines of the reconstruction which has taken place in 
Britain, and, since Mr King has always set his face against 
any coalitions, his retirement is being openly called for in 
various quarters. 


Britain’s Unhelpful Attitude 


The Opposition groups have been arraigning the Govern- 
ment for its failure to mobilise the industrial resources of 
Canada for the production of munitions and war equipment 
on a much larger scale than has been attempted. In reply, 
Ministers have shown a disposition to blame the non-co- 
operative attitude of the British Government and British 
industrialists, and some of the statements which they have 
made have created a very unfortunate impression throughout 
Canada. Apparently the military authorities here agreed to 
the British suggestion that the mechanical equipment of 
Canada’s troops should be identical with the British equip- 
ment, so that it should be interchangeable, and this meant 
that British designs had to be followed. According to Mr 
Howe, the acting Minister of Munitions, difficulty was 
experienced in securing these designs. Speaking in the House 
of Commons on May 22nd he said: — 


One of our chief difficulties has been to obtain the latest 
British designs for mechanical equipment used by our troops. 
British industry has not been too willing to part with these 
designs, many of which represent years of study and develop- 
ment by private manufacturing firms. The fact that to date 
Britain and France have been satisfied to rely largely on their 
own production and mechanical equipment, and have not been 
disposed to encourage Canadian production of heavy equip- 
ment to the extent of furnishing up-to-date plans and speci- 
fications, has undoubtedly prevented Canadian industry from 
playing its full part in mechanical warfare. I am happy to 
say that there are now indications that this will not continue. 


On May 29th, Mr Howe, answering complaints that no 
tanks were being manufactured in Canada, told another 
disquieting story. He said that on October 20, 1939, the 
British Supply Mission had filed with the Canadian War 
Supply Board a requisition for 100 infantry tanks Mark III, 
but specifications and plans were not forthcoming until 
January 27, 1940. Arrangements were made for the tanks to 
be constructed at the Montreal shops of the C.P.R., but 
suddenly, on April 2nd, the requisition was withdrawn on 
the understanding that there would be a fresh requisition for 
tanks of a later design. However, up to date there had been 
no further communication on the subject from Britain. The 
comments of the Canadian papers upon these revelations 
have been very severe. 


Government Borrowing 


The Government has secured authority from Parliament 
to borrow an additional 700 million dollars for war pur- 
Poses, and on May 28th the Minister of Finance announced 
the sale of 65 million dollars’ worth of five-year 2 per cent. 

nds to the Bank of Canada and the chartered banks, the 
Price being 99.375 per cent, and accrued interest, which 
makes the yield 2.3 per cent. The proceeds will be used to 
help the redemption of an issue of 80 million dollars’ worth 
of 13 per cent, bonds due June Ist. The Government has 
also announced the details of its plan for the sale of War 
avings certificates. They will be issued in multiples of $5 
ata discount of 20 per cent., and as they will be redeemable 
i 74 years, they will yield the purchasers 3 per cent. com- 
Pound interest. There will also be issued War Savings 
pes purchasable for 25 cents each, and 16 of these will 

Wy a War Savings certificate for $5. 
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Increased Munitions Production 


Before the German drive eight Canadian plants had orders 
for 2} million shells, but now orders have been given to six 
more firms and the prospective output of shells increased to 
44 millions; 30 million dollars are being spent on enlarging 
the capacity of Canada’s explosive plants, and contracts 
totalling more than 40 million dollars have been placed for 
their products. The primary iron and steel industries are 
working nearly at capacity, and the output of pig iron and 
steel for April amounted respectively to 84,210 and 153,451 
tons, as compared with 99,752 and 46,254 tons last year, 
while the production figures for the first four months of 
1940 were respectively 367,717 and 617,616 tons, compared 
with 185,970 and 350,826 tons last year. 


May 29th. 


Occupied Holland 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT) 


It is five weeks since the main Dutch armies had to give up 
all resistance to the invaders. The German air force, which 
had destroyed half Rotterdam in an afternoon, was 
threatening to destroy Amsterdam, The Hague and Utrecht 
as well unless the army surrendered. The military situation 
was hopeless and, as there was no prospect of sufficient 
Allied reinforcements, General Winkelman decided to save 
the lives of the soldiers as well as of the civilian population. 

Heavy damage had been done, although the war had only 
lasted four days. Almost all the important bridges had been 
destroyed in the centre and south of the country, where 
fighting had been most severe. Even in the west, there were 
parts where not a house was undamaged. This was due to 
the action of parachutists and Fifth Columnists and to 
the measures taken against them. The devastation cannot 
possibly be repaired within a few weeks or even months. The 
situation is still so critical that all children under six have 
been sent to other parts of the country. 

A National Assistance Committee has been founded which 
will collaborate with the Reichskommissar Herr Von Seiss 
Inquart and with various other committees. Their object is 
to give assistance to those whose possessions were destroyed 
during the war. The wives, children, parents and grand- 
parents of the fallen soldiers—estimated at between 25 and 
80 thousand—will have a right to some kind of pension. 

According to Dr Fischbach, one of the four German 
higher officials who act as personal collaborators of the 
Reichskommissar, there are still some 295,000 unemployed. 
Dr Fischbach has declared that he will solve the unemploy- 
ment problem within a short time by prohibiting dismissals 
and transferring to Germany those who do not find any kind 
of work in the Netherlands. The reconstruction of the de- 
vastated parts of the country will provide work for tens of 
thousands of labourers. 


Rations and Restrictions 


The whole Dutch economic system will now be incor- 
porated into the Reich. Stocks of industrial raw materials 
and foodstuffs will be laid aside for the needs of the German 
military machine. It is highly significant for the precarious 
oil position of Germany that one of the first measures taken 
in the Netherlands was the rounding up of all oil barrels fit 
for transport. Stocks of petrol are stated to be very low. 
Only those who have no gas or electricity for cooking may 
be able to gct some petrol for domestic use. Gasoline is 
scarce. In the provinces of Utrecht and Noord-Brabant a 
Central Transport Board has been organised to avoid waste 
of gasoline. The use of private cars is no longer permitted. 
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A similar system was inaugurated in Germany shortly after 
the outbreak of war. 

Several measures will be taken to secure for Germany all 
Dutch agricultural exports. The execution of this scheme is 
severely hampered by the difficulties of transport, but the 
Germans are buying lorries on a vast scale. The use of some 
raw materials, notably oil, rubber and hides, which are parti- 
cularly important to Germany and whose import is pre- 
vented by the British blockade, is to be restricted. Shoes have 
been rationed. Wooden shoes (klompen), the symbol of 
poverty in some parts of the Netherlands, are produced in 
increasing quantities. All textile products have been rationed. 
The same severe restrictions which have existed in Germany 
since September last year will no doubt be imposed upon the 
population of the Netherlands. Tea, coffee and bread are 
rationed, and there are indications of scarcity of food in 
some parts of the country, probably due to difficulties of 
transport. 

On the whole, the Dutch economy presents the picture of 
a people which is earnestly trying to make the best of it, to 
repair the damage done and to restore the economic life of 
a once prosperous country. There is no doubt, however, that 
they cannot themselves reap the fruits of their labour as long 
as the German domination lasts, Reichskommissar Von Seiss 
Inquart knows his task very well indeed. The Dutch people 
will have to increase their working hours and to lower their 
living standard according to the wishes of Berlin. 


June 19th. 


The Mood of Eire 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


As the tide of war advances Britain is thrown back for its 
food supplies more and more upon the resources of the 
family “estate”—bacon from Canada, butter from New 
Zealand, eggs from Australia. So confident are we in the 
British Navy, and so complacent about the ties of Empire, 
that we are apt to take this for granted, and to treat as of 
little account the loss of Denmark, and now Holland, as a 
source of supply. 

It is probably not generally realised that the chief contri- 
bution to the English breakfast-table is furnished by Ireland 
—a country whose whole national idiom is flavoured with 
anti-British sentiment. Northern Ireland supplies its quota 
of eggs and bacon, it is true, but Eire provides the main con- 
tribution. In the year ending 1938 the United Kingdom 
imported from Eire eggs in the shell to the tune of 22 
millions, bacon to the value of £2,188,343, and butter to the 
extent of 326,604 cwts. These figures compared favourably 
with the amounts from any other country except Denmark. 

Officially, Anglo-Irish relations are excellent these days. 
And the nation as a whole is no more morally neutral 
than the United States. For the first time in history Britain 
is engaged in a war which the mass of Irish people, what- 
ever they may say, want ker to win. This does not alter the 
fact that the centuries-old sense of grievance persists. So 
long as the problem of partition remains unresolved, the 
state of mind of the Irish people is a positive danger to 
Britain’s war effort. Three months, two months, ago, Ireland 
was a playboys’ paradise—the only European country where 
one did not feel the shadow of war. Now, indeed, the pos- 
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sibility of invasion has dawned on the citizens of Eir, 
Identifiable Nazi agents are few and discreet; but it is nog 
necessary to give credence to the alarmist stories to appreciate 
the chances of German intrigue. There is the same ground. 
work of sentimental idealism, the same complete unreadiness 
for the craft and stratagems of the new war-making which 
was to be the downfall of Norway and Holland. At the same 
time there has been, at any rate until recently, a feeling that 
Eire should make the most of her economic opportunity, 

This, then, is the background of the Anglo-Irish trad 
conversations in London. The Irish believe our food posi. 
tion to be desperate, while we on the other hand imagine that, 
because of the utter dependence of Eire on British sea-power, 
in any economic bargaining we are in a position more or 
less to dictate our terms. 

Dr Ryan has had to tell the Irish farmers that, so far, he 
cannot get them better prices for butter, nor an increase ip 
the export quota for bacon. Irish delegates in London were 
pressing for most-favoured-nation treatment, and for a long. 
term arrangement such as has been denied to our own 
farmers. Eire, that is to say, is claiming the same standing 
as Northern Ireland, without being prepared to accept the 
political status even of a Dominion. (She is already on the 
“home” price level as regards cattle and pork, and on the 
same footing as New Zealand in regard to butter.) 

This attitude is just typical of the peculiar position of 
Mr de Valera’s Ireland. The President knows his people, and 
we should be continually thankful to him for his discovery 
of the talisman of External Association which has unques- 
tionably brought good fortune to Anglo-Irish relations. As 
things are, psychologically, in Eire there was no other way 
of ensuring Eire’s present condition of benevolent neutrality; 
and any presumption by Whitehall of Irish loyalism might 
well have kindled again the flames of civil war. 

In existing circumstances, an increase of supplies from 
Eire is surely vital. British official circles in their dealings 
with Eire may fairly be asked to relax ordinary “‘ commer- 
cial” standards and actively assist Mr de Valera in his 
efforts for national unity. If we fail to meet him half way 
we may be sure that sooner or later Eire will go the way of 
all the other protagonists of “ neutrality.” 


Fune 12th. 


Steel Drive in Italy 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue State holds the controlling share of the steel industry 
and through the company Finsider controlled in 1938 70 
per cent. of the ore production, 76 per cent. of the pig iron 
output, and more than 45 per cent. of the steel production. 
These figures must since have, if anything, increased, as 
the various decrees aimed at raising production have mainly 
benefited the State concerns. Finsider, with 1,800 million lire, 
owns the largest capital of any company in Italy. 

A large programme of increased production is to be put 
into action during this year. According to the autarkic 
programme, a steel output of 2.5 million tons is to be ob 
tained during 1940, but this figure had already been nearly 
reached in 1938, and in view of the greatly increased de- 
mand can hardly be regarded as adequate, despite far- 
reaching decrees which forbid the use of steel for private 
or civilian requirements. Actually, the industry will be able 
to produce nearly double the quantity. 


Improved Raw Material Supplies 


The most remarkable fact in the latest annual report of 
Finsider, published last summer, was the statement that 
the existing capacity of the Italian steelworks had only been 
utilised to 55 per cent. The reason given was that the ore 
producing plants had not kept pace with the growth of the 
steelworks. On the other hand, the position of Italian foreign 
currency, as well as the scarcity on the world market, made tt 
impossible to import sufficient scrap iron or foreign ore. 
Meanwhile, the Italian domestic ore position has greatly 
improved, largely owing to the Albanian mines, whose ores 
possess a very high iron content, on an average about 60 per 
cent. Italy has, during the last few years, preferred of 
imports from the Mediterranean countries, which, including 
Spain, have an average total annual output equivalent 
about 6,000,000 tons pig iron. In addition, there has been 
an increase in domestic scrap iron deliveries. 

According to the new production schedule, the “ highly 
autarkic ” plants must each produce a daily output of 1, 
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tons of steel. Recently, furthermore, a group of comparatively 
new and small plants has come to the fore which produce 
steel in electric smelting ovens, thereby helping to make 
manufacture less dependent on imported industrial coal. 
These are usually works with comparatively small figures of 
production, but, owing to preferential treatment with regard 
to taxation and other concessions, their number will, even 
during 1940, increase sufficiently to make them of essential 
importance. Their especial advantage is to be found in the 
fact that, technically, they can more easily smelt the inferior 
domestic ores than is possible in the blast furnace of the large- 
scale concern. The chief incentive to this new construction 
programme was provided by the new price increase ranging 
from 8 to 52 per cent., under an order of January 1, 1940, 
which allows the producer and manufacturer to pass on the 
increased costs to the consumer. 

The control and supervision of the entire change-over 
process, which will still have to face many difficulties, 
especially with regard to raw materials, has just been trans- 
ferred from a committee of manufacturers to the Iron and 
Metal Corporation, which formerly had had no direct in- 
fluence on the process of production. By this measure it may 
now be possible to safeguard the interests of the workers. 
Such protection is imperative in view of the prevailing tend- 
ency to lengthen the working hours and to speed up work. 

Fune 16th. 


British Opportunities 
in Chile 


FROM OUK SANTIAGO CORRESPONDENT |] 


THE Exchange Control Board has asked all importers wish- 
ing to import a large specified range of goods from Great 
Britain to register their requirements without delay. It is 
thought that the Board’s object is to guarantee supplies of 
sterling for future imports, or to allow funds to be remitted 
on placing an order, since there is an ample supply of sterling 
on the market, and this must be used for purchases of goods 
from the sterling area. No arbitrage for dollars is allowed. 
This large supply of sterling, after months of scarcity, has 
been received through the action of the British authorities 
in placing large orders, especially for wool and frozen meat. 
All requests to the Board for sterling to cover imports have 
so far been satisfied, and a substantial balance remains for 
future imports. 

The time is ripe for British exporters to take full advantage 
of ruling conditions to replace those markets formerly enjoyed 
by Germany. Particularly is this so in the heavy goods trade, 
hardware, metal industries, etc., and no time should be lost in 
ascertaining local requirements. The light car market opens 
up an important field which has been dominated by Ger- 
many in recent years, but in this case imports are subject to 
quota, The increased cost of living in Chile has driven 
people to purchase an economical car. To meet this demand 
the quota for Italian light cars has been increased, and it 
only requires effort on the part of British exporters, coupled 
with an energetic and reliable sales organisation in Chile, to 
introduce the well-known British counterpart to the Chilean 
market. Bicycles have become very popular in recent months, 
and here again there is scope for British manufacturers. It 
is impossible to overstress the fact that price, not quality, is 
the ruling factor in the Chilean market. 

The demand for coal in Chile has outstripped production, 
and a Bill was recently passed exempting foreign coal from 
import duty in an endeavour to make up the deficiency. A 
similar step has been taken with regard to cement. In these 
and other cases there is ample scope for British exporters. 

The outlook for British trade is helped by the fact that 
the United States, which is trying to obtain the bulk of 
Germany’s lost trade, has not notably increased its purchases 
of Chilean goods, and there is, therefore, an acute scarcity 
of dollar exchange. 

Imports from Great Britain into Chile for January and 
February, 1940, show a small increase over the figures pub- 
lished for the same period of 1939. Exports to Great Britain 
show a considerable decrease. This poor showing will, how- 
ever, be rectified when statistics are published for the 
months of March and April, in which months Great Britain 
commenced large-scale buying of Chilean produce. 

Imports from Germany continue to arrive, and their value 
during January and February was $3.6 millions of gold 
Pesos. By comparison with the first two months of 1939, 
Italy doubled her purchases of Chilean goods. 


May 16th. 





Think of Great Britain as one great Factory. 


Working at full pressure its output of goods 
can be vastly increased. But from this entire 
output must come both the needs of the 
fighting services and the requirements of the 


rest of us. The Services must come first. 


‘The war must be won and in the shortest pos- 
sible ttme. This means—and we must face the 
hard fact—that you and I must go without many 
of the things we used to enjoy in peace time. 


The vitally necessary war supplies must be 
produced in ever increasing quantities. 


The money we don’t spend on our own per- 
sonal requirements and pleasures can then be 
lent to the Nation to be devoted to Britain’s 
vast war effort. 


If everyone with good pay coming in continues 
to spend on things they can do without, our 
resources will be in danger of speedy exhaustion. 
Prices will go rocketing up, and the arming and 
equipment of our forces will be seriously hampered. 


We must make ends meet—but not by the 
method of burning the candle at both ends. 


There is no time to be lost. Lend the full weight 
of your money to the struggle now. Invest as 
much as you possibly can in National Savings 
Certificates, Defence Bonds and in the Post Office 
and Trustee Savings Banks. 
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Shorter Notices 


’ 


**Food Production in Western Europe.’’ By P. Lamartine 
Yates. London. Longmans, Green & Co. 572 pages. 
15s. net. 

An account of the agricultural development and policy 
of six European countries—Germany, France, Denmark, 
Holland, Switzerland, Belgium—in the last ten years. Mr 
Yates takes for his subject not only the technical and 
economic changes in agriculture in this period, but also the 
whole field of rural sociology, including housing, education, 
distributive margins, retail food prices, agricultural co- 
operation, rural incomes and comparative standards of living. 
The descriptive parts of the book suffer from the disadvan- 
tages inevitable to the attempt to include such an enormous 
field within the limits of a single volume, but the necessary 
compression has been excellently done. In the last section 
Mr Yates draws his conclusions, which reinforce the age-old 
dilemma of agricultural policy—the choice between a large 
rural population at a low standard of life, or mechanised 
farming with high wages and incomes. But since this book 
was written, the agriculture of four of these countries lies 
ravaged and destroyed by mechanised hordes of mental 
robots bringing desolation and famine in their train. 


By B. F. Catherwood. 


** Basic Theories of Distribution.”’ 
P. S. King. 262 pages. 12s. 
This is an exposition by an American professor of the 
theories of distribution of Adam Smith, Malthus, Ricardo, 
Nassau Senior and John Stuart Mill. Mr Catherwood states 
in his introduction that his intention is to expound their 
ideas by reference to their own words. His path is beset with 
difficulties from the beginning. In the first place, the selection 
of a single subject—that of distribution theory—and the 
attempt to pass judgment on each author’s treatment of that 
subject alone must encounter the obstacle that not one of them 
attempted to treat distribution in isolation. Mr Catherwood 


POPULATION 
POLICIES AND 
MOVEMENTS 
IN EUROPE 


by 
D. V. GLASS 
25/- net 


This book begins by examining population 
movements in England and Wales since 
the middle of the nineteenth century, and 
attempts to evaluate the means by which 
the recent decline in fertility has been 
brought about, and the general secial and 
economic factors which may have heen 
responsible for the development of the 
small family of to-day. The major part 
of the beok then discusses in detail the 
development and present position of popu- 
lation policies in France, Belgium, Italy, 
Germany, and the Scandinavian countries. 
An Appendix contains a brief account of 
the most important statistical methods used 
in analysing reproductive trends 
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takes this fence after a slight scramble. But he falls heavily 
when he attempts to evaluate these classical doctrines in the 
light of modern theory. This is a task which requires a sym- 
pathetic touch and sound historical perspective, and it is to 
be feared that Mr Catherwood lacks the first and is not con- 
vinced of the importance of the second. There can be no other 
explanation of the constant intermixture of passages from 
the original works with comment which is on an entirely 
different plane of discourse. This method has the dual defect 
of obscuring the exposition of the original while laying the 
commentator open to the accusation that he is reading history 
backwards. The book is excellently printed and illustrated, but 
is not in any other sense a notably successful work. 


“A Railroad Crisis.’”” By William James Cunningham, 
University of Pennsylvania Press and Oxford Uni. 
versity Press. 84 pages. 4s. 6d. 

The British railway problem, as it existed before the war 
began and as it will no doubt re-emerge when the war is over, 
is merely one instance on the national scale of a world-wide 
difficulty of economic change in the organisation and 
methods of transport. This fact is continually illustrated by 
literature from all parts of the world. Mr Cunningham’s 
book, although it contains no more than a passing reference 
to British experience, is a forcible illustration of the closeness 
of the parallel. It includes a historical sketch of the American 
railroads; an examination of their present plight with one- 
third of the existing mileage in bankruptcy, one-third on the 
verge of bankruptcy, and only one-third financially sound; a 
concise and unequivocal outline of the defects of their present 
capital structure; and an assessment of remedial legislation 
in and since the New Deal. The book is outstanding among 
American studies of practical economic questions in that it 
is both short and free from any semi-legalistic padding. It 
will provide a useful guide to reorganisation when the war 
is over and the tide of artificial prosperity falls back to reveal 
the stubborn rocks of railway depression. 










An invaluable reference book for bankers, 
business men, journalists and all concerned 
with International and Affairs. 
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Defending 


HERE can be no illusion about the military and 

economic task which confronts the nation following 
the military exhaustion of France. Defensive and economic 
ties between the two Allies have been suddenly snapped. 
It is too early to attempt to define the new financial lines 
which must be improvised, but some strong points must 
be set up immediately. Among these, the maintenance of 
adequate dealing facilities in gilt-edged and other securities 
is indispensable. To the market’s credit, it has remained pos- 
sible to deal, though with some difficulty, in most sections 
of the Stock Exchange this week. The gilt-edged market 
fell back to a wall buttressed by the schedule of minimum 
prices introduced last March. Trustee stocks have retreated 
to similar prepared defences, and though the market was at 
first numbed, it never became frozen. It has not infre- 
quently been difficult to deal in home corporation and some 
Dominion issues, Home rail prior charges have become in- 
creasingly abject. And where dealing in industrials has been 
possible—that is, where jobbers have been able to find a buyer 
for stock offered to them—prices have suffered severely. 

Yet a market has been maintained, at a time when it is 
crucially important. In gilt-edged, the subsequent course of 
prices after Monday’s shock has been uninterruptedly pro- 
gressive, despite the opening of aerial bombardment, For- 
tunately, the Stock Exchange Committee did not listen 
for one moment to suggestions that the “ House” might 
close for a short period to take new bearings. Except in 
circumstances of the most compelling necessity, such a 
step would damage investment morale; it would do a 
grave disservice to the nation’s financial effort; and it 
would offer the poorest example to other sections of the 
community who are fully mobilised for war production. 
It is one thing, however, to keep the doors of the Stock 
Exchange open; it is quite another thing to maintain an 
effective market. That could not be done if the gilt-edged 
market were to remain impaled on the palisade of minimum 
prices for any length of time. The limited number of frozen 
stocks among the Funds has, however, since disappeared, 
thanks to the steady recovery which has occurred since the 
darkest hours of last Monday. That recovery has to be made 
decisive, before the full force of the Blitzkrieg is unloosed. 
Plainly, it is desirable to examine the function of minimum 
prices critically, with an eye to even more disturbed condi- 
tions in the near future. 

Controlled prices always carry some disadvantages, and of 
minimum gilt-edged prices it may be paradoxically said that 
they are most useful when they remain ineffective. Their 
patt is to provide a defence against severe but essentially 
temporary aberrations of prices in wartime. As soon as they 
become operative, they must be rendered irrelevant as 
quickly as possible by a general recovery in prices. The 
existence of a minimum price schedule, of course, may itself 
play a part in recovery, if it prevents “ snowball ” selling 
and rallies support. But the raising of the price pegs last 
March to a considerably higher level than that prevailing 
immediately before war broke out was intended to do more. 


Gilt-Edged 


The Government nailed a 3 per cent. banner to the mast. 
This was supported by a general structure of interest rates, 
whose maxima were determined by the minimum price 
schedule, and which corresponded to 2 per cent. on a five- 
year bond, 2% per cent. for 5-10-year stocks, 34 to 34 per 
cent. for 15-20 year issues, and about 3% per cent. for 
“irredeemables.” By providing this firm basis for dealing 
in gilt-edged for the duration of the war, protection should 
be afforded to collateral security and to the investment port- 
folios of financial institutions. But to implement such assur- 
ances, leading gilt-edged stocks must have both legs well free 
of minimum prices. 

The task can be measured from the accompanying table, 
which sets out minimum prices at September, 1938, end- 
August, 1939, and mid-March this year, together with more 
recent comparisons of prices and redemption yields. Gilt- 
edged are now defending relatively advanced lines, compared 
with August last year, but they are lines which could not 
be abandoned without calling into question the assurances of 
the Government last March that they measured the deter- 
mination of the authorities concerned to maintain low 
interest rates. More recently, the investor has been warned 
that no rate of interest is considered sacrosanct; in other 
words, that these are maximum and not minimum rates for 
war borrowing. New powers over property, wielded by a new 
administration, must surely imply that there will be no 
departure from this clearly defined and widely approved 
policy. And investors this week have been quick to take a 
hint from the appeal for interest-free loans that the principle 
of low interest rates will be properly enforced. 

To make it effective, gilt-edged must stand firm at some 
level above minimum prices, though perhaps below the 
high quotation, before Germany invaded Holland and 
Belgium on May 10th. Otherwise, the attributes of minimum 
prices will be mere accounting make-believe. Doubtless 
there will be considerable support for the Chancellor’s appeal 
on Tuesday for loans free of interest, and the Dominions 
have shown how such appeals can be successfully combined 
with open-market issues at interest. But the way to adequate 
war finance lies not through patriotic benevolence, but 
through a market marshalled and organised for the war 
effort. To equip the gilt-edged market for the war loans which 
will be needed in the very near future is an immediate task 
arising from the events of the past week. 

It should be accompanied by closer consideration of the 
technical problem of security dealing, as far as that problem 
can be foreseen. The scheme for carrying out Stock Ex- 
change business at Denham, if the City of London becomes 
untenable, is a clearing scheme, designed to maintain public 
confidence in the machinery of the Stock Exchange at a 
time when dealing will no longer be possible in the “ House.” 
It is an air-raid scheme, rather than an invasion scheme, 
and it is not intended, in the first instance at least, to pro- 
vide anything more than the machinery for clearing bargains 
which members can make by telephone. But it may be neces- 
sary to widen the scope of the scheme in two ways—firstly, 
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| Minimum Prices | Market Prices | Redemption Yields (%) 

Stock and Redemption | l | | | ; 
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by providing an alternative to Denham, whose limited 
natural advantages have not been improved by the prospect 
of attempted invasion; and secondly, by devising some 
facilities for dealing by personal contact between brokers 
and jobbers in a new dealing centre. The task will not be a 
light one, but unless and until normal financial business 
breaks down, and the nation is forced to accept real rather 
than monetary standards, the need for a gilt-edged market 
which functions will continue to be paramount. The objec- 
tion to Denham is not that the scheme is unnecessary, but 
that it may prove insufficient to achieve this essential object. 

Meanwhile, how is the recovery in gilt-edged, already well 
advanced, to be further encouraged? The authorities need 
few lessons to-day in the art of market control, and their 
power to intervene should not be minimised, Prices fell at 
first as a result of selling, but the unwillingness of jobbers 
to take any significant amount of stock on their books also 
accentuated the fall. Hence, the market was soon ripe for a 
technical response, and in fact it staged such a response 
after Mr Churchill’s speech on Tuesday. It may well be, 
further, that some institutional buyers of gilt-edged tend to 
wait for opportunities to obtain stock near minimum levels. 
If so, their duty and interest is plain. But the price pegs 
could be made more firm, and dealing conditions en- 
couraged, if specific assurances could be given to jobbers, pro- 
tecting them against the possibility of frozen “ books” in 
the Funds. That suggestion may seem unorthodox, but the 
authorities are committed to a schedule of gilt-edged prices, 
and if necessary they must be prepared to reinforce them. 
A congealed market at minimum prices might be a worse 
evil than a free market at sadly depressed prices. 

In other markets, as in gilt-edged, the investor’s fate is 
the nation’s fate. There is a case for extending some form of 
minimum price control to important groups of fixed-interest 
securities outside the trustee investment circle. Home railway 
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prior charges, for example, are still being subjected to heay 
pressure from a volume of selling which in normal condj. 
tions would be regarded as ludicrously small. When a sellj 
order for £1,500 of a senior debenture has to be split between 
three jobbers—an actual case this week—it is obvious thy 
some protection is needed for a section of the market which, 
in everything but legal qualification, ranks side by side with 
trustee investments. 

There is no counsel for total war which can be us. 
fully given to the equity shareholder, save that he should 
hold his stock. That is the sober duty of citizenship. It js 
also an appeal to self-interest, for on any rational weighing 
of the alternative possibilities of the war situation this is th 
wrong time to sell. Even in the short run, any selling of in. 
dustrials, caused by temporary immobilisation of gilt-edged 
stocks, should soon be arrested. In the longer run, when 
national resistance can be transformed into initiative, the 
position of equities may be much more favourable than it js 
to-day. Admittedly, there are risks which cannot be mini- 
mised. The threat of air attack on specific industrial plant; 
is responsible, for example, for yields of 15 per cent. on 
aircraft shares. And, in general, the equity interest in British 
industry is now vested in the nation as a whole, and not in 
a group of shareholders. But unless one outcome of the war 
is the supersession of equity capital, the ordinary shareholde 
must be content to await the outcome of the war with th 
same personal courage and spirit of sacrifice as other 
sections of the community. There are two paramount tasks, 
The first is production for war needs, without count of 
profits or dividends. The second is the fullest mobilisation 
of savings and our financial resources to finance the produc 
tive machine. Under both heads, the réle of equity invest 
ment is of minor importance. But under the second task, 
the need for the continuous and efficient functioning of th 
gilt-edged market is inescapable. 


Finance and Bankin g 


Prospects for Funding 


Expectations of an early Defence Loan have been re- 
vived by the official support for the gilt-edged market. ‘The 
need for a second major funding operation is emphasised by 
the recent sharp upturn in national expenditure. The Supply 
Services, whose total costs during April and May averaged 
only just over £40 millions, spent £60 millions in each of 
the first two weeks of June. As revenue is now seasonally 
small—from £10 millions to £15 millions per week—the 
deficit is rising at the rate of around £50 millions per week. 
Fortunately, receipts from the savings drive have spurted 
sharply, the total for the second week of June being over 
£11 millions, but the Treasury bill issue is still expanding at 
the rate of £40 millions per week. The Floating Debt had 
risen to £1,636 millions by mid-June, some £130 millions 
beyond the figure reached before the launching of the first 
War Loan. The Treasury tender issue at £740 millions is 
nominally £31 millions lower than in mid-March, but, in 
fact, the quantity of bills held by the market and the banks 
is probably much greater than at that time. Many of the bills 
acquired by the authorities from the market for various 
reasons in the early months of the year have not been re- 
newed upon maturity. Again, the fact that the bill portfolios 
of the clearing banks have recently increased at a much 
greater pace than the Treasury tender issue makes it clear 
that the clearing banks have also been absorbing substantial 
quantities of paper through the “tap.” In addition to pro- 
viding for the growing excess of expenditure over revenue, 
the authorities have also to meet the redemption of about 
£100 millions of dissented 43 per cent. Conversion Loan on 
July ist next. A big funding operation in the near future is 
thus necessary if the Floating Debt is to be kept under 
control. 


* * * 


The Demand for Bills 


Despite the approach of the last week of the banking 
half-year, there has been no sign of preparations to meet any 
credit stringency, and the market knows full well that no 
serious stringency will be allowed to develop. The only 
reflection, so far, of the approach of the half-year has 
been the contraction in applications for Treasury bills. These 
fell to £102 millions at the mid-June tender from the record 
figure of £131 millions touched a fortnight earlier. The 
market syndicate could doubtless achieve some improvement 
in the rate by taking advantage of the contraction in the 
demand for bills. Fortunately, it fully understands the in- 
appropriateness of any such course. The recent sharp decline 


in applications for Treasury bills is not due wholly to 
seasonal influences. Apart from the war situation, probably 
the most important factor has been the absence of the much 
discussed cut in the banks’ short-term money rates. This 
possibility resulted in considerable speculative buying of 
bills some weeks ago, and outside quarters are probably now 
reluctant to add further to portfolios. It now seems fairly 
clear that no move to bring about a reduction in short-term 
rates is Officially contemplated at present, Replying to ques 
tions on the point early this week, the Chancellor put th 
now familiar case that while it is the policy of the Govern 
ment to secure that interest rates shall always be the lowest 
which circumstances permit, it was necessary to hold a fait 
balance between the factors involved. 


* * * 


The Fate of French Balances 
One of the questions resulting from the dramatic de 
velopments in France is the fate of French assets abroad. 
Although, at the time of writing, it is not yet known on 
what terms the Pétain Government will surrender, it is safe 
to assume that the Nazi Government will insist upon huge 
reparations, and will demand the surrender of French 
gold and foreign exchange assets as a first instalment. As far 
as the gold reserve of the Bank of France is concerned, th 
bulk of it is beyond the reach of the present French Govern- 
ment or of the Nazi army of occupation. During the fort- 
night or so that preceded the occupation of Paris, the gold 
reserve was evacuated, and the major part of it is already 
in New York. Since President Roosevelt issued an ordet 
on June 17th freezing all French assets in the United 
States, the Pétain Government will not be in a_ position 
to surrender this gold, or the official or unofficial dollar 
balances. On Tuesday last, the British authorities followed 
the American example, and temporarily blocked French 
accounts, pending a clarification of the situation. 
amounts involved are known to be very substantial indeed. 
Official sterling balances alone must run into a big figut® 
as a result of the surrender of large amounts by privat 
holders since the beginning of the war. Only part of th 
amount thus obtained was spent on French official put 
chases in this country and in the British Empire, and 
any case this expenditure was partly offset by the outlays 
of the B.E.F. in France and British official purchases ™ 
France and in the French Empire. There are, moreovet, 
still many private French accounts in London, and substat 
tial French holdings of South African gold shares in beaftt 
form, in which dealing is now carefully restricted. 
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Migration of French Banks 


The evacuation of Paris resulted in the transfer of the 
head offices of most French banks to provincial centres. 
Most banks were realistic enough not to attempt to re- 
establish themselves in Central France, but chose southern 
cities such as Bordeaux or Marseilles. The German advance 
threatens, however, even the southernmost districts of 
France. If the Government should decide to try to defend 
the North African French possessions, then the head offices 
of most leading French banks will probably be trans- 
ferred to Algiers or French Morocco. Never in the 
history of banking has there been a migration of banks 
on a comparable scale. The banking centres of Amster- 
dam and Brussels were overwhelmed in May too sud- 
denly, and in any case there was nowhere for the 
banks to go. In the case of France, even if the banks 
had to move to Algiers, they would still remain on 
French territory, for Algiers is not a colony but forms 
part of the French metropolis. 
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Holland Joins the Allied Bloc 


On Monday it was announced that Holland had joined 
the Allied monetary bloc. The completion of arrangements 
for Belgian participation had been announced some days 
earlier. Although this strengthening of the Allied monetary 
structure may afford small compensation for the possible 
loss of French co-operation, it is none the less of great 
importance. In particular it ensures that the resources of the 
rich Dutch possessions in the East are at the disposal of the 
Allied cause, without the necessity for payment in gold or 
foreign exchange, apart from its possible value in post-war 
reconstruction. Although the belga has been brought under 
the pact at a materially lower rate than the former 
official rate, the level of 7.60 for the N.E.I. guilder 
is little changed. It was, however, generally acknow- 
ledged that, while the fall in the pound at the out- 
break of war left the belga at an unjustifiably high 
level against sterling, the new relationship with the 
N.E.I. guilder was reasonable. 


Investment 


Equities Take the Strain 

The gilt-edged market (as we show on page 1079) quickly 
recovered from last Monday’s shock, but for the leading 
equities there has been no similar relief, despite the fact that 
the gilt-edged market later in the week was quite capable 
of taking the strain of any necessitous selling, On Tuesday, 
when the number of bargains in the Stock Exchange Official 
List shrank near the lowest, if not to the lowest, recorded total 
of 1914 bargains, The Financial News Ordinary Share Index 
also touched a new low of 55.9 and this was succeeded by 
further falls to 55.7 on Wednesday and to 54.4 on Thursday. 
Evidently the industrial market is making an attempt to 
reckon with the threat of air damage to industrial plants. It 
is doping so, however, without any knowledge either of the 
extent or of the dispersion of damage, though it may well 
be justified in taking a sober view of the aerial risk. It is 
impossible to deal with accustomed freedom even in the lead- 
ing stocks, and except in certain lines in which jobbers happen 
to be short of stock they have usually preferred to restrict 
their operations to shares for which they already have buyers. 
The accompanying table measures the extent of the latest 
falls against prices which prevailed on May 9th, immediately 
before the blitzkrieg started, and on May 28th, when its pro- 
gress was assisted by the surrender of the Belgian army: — 


| . r Chang 
High | May | May| June |June | June | June | June [7""8* 

1} 1940 9 28 14 17 1s 19 _ es 

j june 14 


L.M.S. :— | 
4%, 1923 pref.| 60 52 32 0 27 26 26 26 419 
L.N.E.R. : 
4% 2nd grtd. | 772 | 71 571 51 ‘9 18 16 4610 415 
G.W.R. :— | 
ED biceeiens | 52 4414 | 32 29 28 25 25 25 lo 4 
Southern :— 
Pfd. ord. ... | 79 6912 | 50 45 42 0) 39 39 6 

' 
Ass.Cement £1| 62/6 17/6 43/9} 43/9 | 42/6) 426 41/3 | 41/3 2/6 
B.A. Tobacco |107/6 |102/6 | 91/3! 82/6 | 75/-| 71/3 | 72/6 ) 68/9 13/9 
J. & P. Coats | 38/6 | 37/412) 30/—| 28/112! 20/9] 25/9 | 25/9 | 26/— )—2/1l2 
Courtaulds ... {39/1010} 37/9 | 28/6| 26/— | 23/3] 22/3 | 22,9 | 22/3 3/9 
Distillers...... | 70/3 | 65/— | 60/—| 54/6 | 51/6] 52/— | 53/— | 52/6 2/- 
Dunlop ...... | 38/9 | 34/- | 31/6| 27/6 | 24/6; 22/3 | 22/- | 21/6 |—6/- 
General Elec. | 83/- | 79/6 | 75 6| 67/- | 64-| 61/- | 61 - | 60/- 7/- 
LCI. ......... | 33/934] 31/9 | 27/6| 25/9 | 24/3) 24/— | 24/6 | 23/3 |—2/6 
Tate and Lyle 57/9 | 53/3 | 50/6| 48/- | 43/-| 40/- | 40/- | 40/- |—8/- 
Turner and | 
Newall ...... | 68/— | 65/9 | 60/—| 55/— | 52/6/51/10!9) 53/112) 52/6 2/6 

| | 

Financial News 
Ord. Share | 
ee | 80-6 | 74:2 | 64-5) 60-1 | 57-3) 55-9 | 55-7 | 54-4 |—-5-7 


| | j i | 
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The yield basis of equities has now been driven up to a point 
at which, on any normal basis, even in wartime, equities 
would seem attractive. But, in truth, nice calculations of com- 
Parative yields give no air raid protection to the investor, 
and there is no assurance in these critical days that a share 
bought to-day will not be represented by destroyed plant and 
Stock to-morrow. But the converse is hardly true for the 
would-be seller. If he reinvests in equities, he still faces the 
same risk. If he reinvests in gilt-edged, he must be prepared 
to forgo a substantial part of his investment income. In fact, 
the equity market is to-day a frozen market which fails to 
= snag buyers, but yet provides no alternative refuge for 
Sellers, 


War Loans Without Interest 


With recent examples from the Dominions before us, 
it is satisfactory that the Chancellor has made a general 
appeal to citizens, who are able to do so, to make interest- 
free loans to the Exchequer. The machinery which Sir 
Kingsley Wood has outlined this week is simple. He asks 
persons or companies willing to advance money to the State 
without interest for the duration of the war to send it direct 
to the Treasury. A certificate will then be issued to the 
lender, which will entitle him to repayment three months 
after the conclusion of a peace treaty. For smaller investors 
who can spare less than £100 the Chancellor has suggested 
that the sums might be deposited with the Post Office Sav- 
ings Bank, with instructions that interest is to be surrendered 
to the Exchequer. These arrangements are precise, and they 
have already produced a considerable response. But there 
are funds, probably large, which will be untapped by the 
scheme, though they would be willingly lent to the State 
without interest for shorter periods than the duration of the 
war. Information has been invited by the Chancellor of such 
funds. But if the response to the main scheme is satisfac- 
tory—and it has had a good start—it should surely be a 
simple administrative matter to make arrangements for re- 
ceiving interest-free loans for various fixed periods. A 
uniform term for the duration of the war, plus three months, 
is doubtless a convenience to the Treasury. But it may not 
be convenient for a citizen who is prepared to lend money 
for nothing for a shorter term. 


Dealings Suspended in Restricted Securities 


Notice was given by the Bank of England on Monday 
that permission to transfer securities which come within the 
scope of the Securities (Restrictions and Returns) Order of 
August 26th last year will be withheld until further notice. 
Dealings in American and other securities which are affected 
have accordingly been discontinued. The ban applies to all 
transfers, whether between residents or from residents to 
non-residents, of securities of which the principal or interest 
is payable in the currencies of Argentina, Belgium, Canada, 
France, Holland and the Dutch East Indies, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland and the United States, either directly 
or at the option of the holder. Permits for sales abroad not 
already acted upon are no longer valid, and must be returned 
in exchange for the registration certificates which were issued 
when the securities were originally declared by the holders to 
the authorities. Some United States and Canadian dollar 
securities have already been requisitioned under vesting 
orders, at prevailing market prices, and the suspension of 
transfers in the entire list of restricted securities may be the 
preliminary to further requisitioning. An alternative sugges- 
tion, which has found some currency in the market, is that a 
loan scheme may be evolved by which restricted securities 
may be taken over by the authorities in exchange for deposit 
receipts. 
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E.P.T. and Wasting Assets 


The amendments to the Excess Profits Tax which were 
moved by the Chancellor on Wednesday met, in principle, 
the point that extractive industries should be entitled to a 
higher minimum profits standard for E.P.T. than other 
businesses. In the debate, however, the Chancellor deferred 
to the contentions of Labour spokesmen that the present was 
an inappropriate time for concessions, though the criticisms 
were founded, in many cases, on a misreading of their effect. 
But it was plainly better to defer the matter to the next 
Finance Bill—due at no distant date—to give an oppor- 
tunity for full consultation with the critics. The changes 
would have given power to the Board of Referees, upon an 
application made on behalf of any class of business which 
gets minerals or oil from “a natural source of a wasting 
nature ” to direct that the minimum rates of 6 per cent. and 
8 per cent. allowable to companies and director-controlled 
companies should be further increased by not more than 
4 per cent. The concession to extractive industries was not 
hailed with great enthusiasm in the market for West African 
gold shares, on the ground that a 4 per cent. allowance would 
amortise the wastage of assets at too low a rate. Nor would 
such relief have extended to the numerous special cases under 
the Excess Profits Duty in the last war. The concessions 
were strictly limited to the extractive industries; they did not 
apply to companies which undertake any exceptional indus- 
trial risk. 


* * * 


Canadian Loan Requisition 


A second Canadian sterling issue, called for redemption 
by the Dominion Government, is now requisitioned by the 
Treasury. Holders of Canada 4 per cent. stock, 1940-60 
which will be repaid by the Dominion on October Ist next) 
are required to make returns of their holdings to the Bank of 
England not later than June 29th, and dealings in the stock 
are now restricted by Order. The stock, of which £19,300,000 
is in issue, will be taken over by the Treasury at the price of 
£100 12s. 6d. per £100 stock, and will be paid for on July ist 
if delivery has been made by June 21st. It will be recalled that 
a similar method was employed last October, when the 
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Treasury acquired British holdings of Canada 34 per cent, 
stock, 1930-50, which the Dominion repaid on April 17th 
last. The clearing of such large transactions between the two 
exchange controls provides evidence of their smooth function- 
ing, and cannot fail to be advantageous to both the British 
and Canadian authorities. 


Company Notes 


John Brown Report 


The accounts of John Brown and Company for the 
year ended March 31st throw little direct light on the sharp 
fall in profits revealed in the preliminary statement, which 
yas discussed in The Economist of June 8, 1940. The 
latest year’s profits of £566,595 are shown after undisclosed 
provision for taxation and are therefore comparable not 
with the record gross profits of £925,032 for 1938-39, but 
with £687,819, after provision for taxation and N.D.C. 
Thus the fall in trading profits after taxation amounts to 
£121,224. The figures are analysed below: — 

Years to March 31 


1938 1939 1940 
4 ae h 
Gross profit ..... ioe cacie ie 817,544 925,032 
Profit after provision for taxa- 

OO UN Bae hess cvcnnnssccesess 676,301 687,819 566,595* 
EDODPCCIMTIOM. .0....50cccc00e 49,787 64,317 58,372 
Ta : 5,867 5,868 6,653 
Debenture service ............... 93,674 91,952 90,232 
Preference dividend 49,010 49,010 49,010 
Ordinary shares :— 

| Oe 477,963 476,672 362,328 

| Eee ike 376,931 376,931 323,084 

EONS os cikbunncpseasseease 22:2 22:4 16°8 

SE SNcRaa ia 1a Sis cae bbseNeinee 174 174 15 
NO As ih un cin isedagensaskiviaeny 100,000 100,000 Nil 
Ry BOR OIRIS 50500c00ccncsesccces 163,392 163,133 202,376 

* After providing for contingencies. + Free of tax, 


It is interesting to note how many 
business men have taken to smoking 
Turkish cigarettes these days. They 
find the matchless aroma of these fine 
cigarettes helps them greatly in their 
affairs. And they have also found they 
can get them at the same price as 


ordinary Virginias by asking for 


De Reszke TURK 


THINGS YOU OUGHT TO KNOW. 
Turkish tobacco,of which the British 
Government have made large pur- 


chases from our ally Turkey, is the 


confidently take to Turkish, which ~~ 88 & a_i ve 
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have less than half the nicotine 





content of Virginia cigarettes. 
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The latest results, however, are struck after providing for 
taxation and also for contingencies, to which no allocation 
was apparently made in the previous year. As a guide to 
trading conditions, probably the directors’ report, which 
records full employment at the shipyards and engineering 
works and larger coal production, is a better indicator than 
the disclosed profit figures. It seems probable that the direc- 
tors have pursued a deliberately conservative policy in strik- 
ing available profits, which are equivalent to 16.8 per cent. 
tax free against 22.4 per cent, for 1938-39. Although the 
amount carried forward shows a substantial increase from 
£163,133 to £202,376, no allocation has been made to reserve, 
against £100,000 in each of the two previous years. The 
undisclosed provision to contingencies, however, may have 
provided an adequate substitute for an allocation to free 
reserve. The balance sheet shows some striking changes. 
Creditors have increased from £705,335 to £1,662,131—a 
rise which may be accounted for, in part, by increased tax 
and contingencies provisions. Cash holdings have jumped 
from £832,280 to £1,862,930, while Government securities 
have fallen from £1,000,000 to £413,200. Since the board 
has clearly revealed its intention to observe the spirit of 
dividend limitation by maintaining its dividend at a stable 
gross rate the equity element in the 10s. ordinary shares 
at the current price of 18s. 6d. appears limited. The shares, 
however, Offer the satisfactory vield of £8 2s. per cent. 
tax free. 


* * * 


Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds’ Report 


The annual report of this company (whose preliminary 
figures were discussed in The Economist of June 15th) pro- 
vides additional information regarding the allocation of in- 
creased income which the company obtained in the year to 
March 31st. The preliminary statement showed an increase 
in net profit from £985,786 to £1,003,169, accompanied by an 
increased tax-free distribution of 6} per cent. against 6 per 
cent. The advance in net profit provided an increase of 
{16,236 in ordinary earnings to £675,290, and the 64 per 
cent. tax-free payment absorbs £32,172 more at £418,240. 
Subject to the provision of £250,000 for reserves and con- 
tingencies, the dividend was well within the company’s earn- 
ings, which were equivalent to 103 per cent. tax free, though 
itis close to the “ moral maximum ”’ for dividend limitation. 
The balance sheet shows greater liquidity than in 1938-39. 
The rise in the total of net current assets from £1,057,000 to 
{1,405,000 is accounted for by an inerease in cash and bill 
holdings of £310,000, in trade debtors of £374,000 and in 
stocks from £535,000 to £624,000. On the other hand, there 
isa marked rise in provisions for taxation and contingencies 
from £461,000 to £792,000. At the current price of 15s. 9d. 
the £1 ordinary stock now yields £8 Ss. per cent. tax free, 
or as much as £13 4s. per cent. gross. The company is 
largely engaged in war production, but its equity possibili- 
ties are probably limited. 


* * * 


Lever and Unilever Rearrangements 


The devastation of war has severely afflicted the Lever 
Brothers and Unilever Group’s interests in Holland, Belgium 
and France. Oil stocks have been destroyed; at least three 
Plants out of fifteen in Holland have been seriously damaged; 
and important quantities of vegetable oilseeds have probably 
wen seized by the enemy. With the Dutch company’s 
European interests so largely under the German heel, some 
tarrangement of the group’s interests obviously became 
necessary. ‘The company has therefore transferred its United 
States, South American and other world interests outside the 
British Empire to a South African subsidiary company, 
erating from Durban. This latter concern was formed 
about two years ago, when the exchange of interests between 
the British and Dutch Unilever companies took place. The 
shares which “ N.V.” then acquired have now been taken 
wer by the South African company, together with a debt of 
proximately £11 millions owing by the Dutch to the 

titish company. The Dutch company transferred its French 
laterests to the British company last year, and its assets 
sutside German-occupied territory are vested in the Nether- 
ands Government for the duration of the war. The extent of 
Wis reorganisation measures the disturbance which war has 
inflicted upon the Dutch group. It is not intended, however, 
depart from the dividend equalisation arrangement which 
is always subsisted between “Limited” and “N.V.” 

ited ” is to make a sufficient provision out of its 1939 
Profits to cover a dividend to “ N.V.” shareholders equivalent 
“the 10 per cent. dividend already announced by “ Limited.” 
reserve will be used only if no dividends or smaller 
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dividends are paid by the Dutch company, and the distribution 
of this and any further sums so reserved will not be made 
until after the war. No information is available regarding any 
payment which may have been made by the Dutch company 
since the invasion of Holland. The 10 per cent. dividend of 
“ Limited,” announced before that event and now confirmed 
by the directors, would have been equivalent to a 6} per cent. 
payment for the Dutch company. 


* ~ * 
B.E.T. Dividend Decision 


The main interest in the British Electric Traction re- 
port for the year to March 31, 1940, lies in the decision to 
raise the deferred dividend from 5 per cent. to 45 per cent. 
For many years past, the company has paid 5 per cent. in 
cash and has distributed a 10 per cent. capital bonus. The 
latter is now prohibited for the duration, and consequently 
the company is a very special case under dividend limita- 
tion. Total income reached a new high level of £745,874, 
against £728,513 for 1938-39. The increased cash distribu- 
tion is largely responsible for the sharp reduction in the 
company’s income tax provision from £104,709 to £4,306, 
though the directors have earmarked £50,000 for E.P.T. 
Earnings of £385,427 for the deferred stock represent 50.9 
per cent. against 59.4 per cent. for the previous year. 
A balance of undistributed profit, amounting to £29,789, 
raises the total sum carried forward to £1,962,514. The 
directors state that the adjustment of the dividend— 
the first to be declared entirely in cash—has proved a diffi- 
cult matter, and they might well have preferred to leave 
the decision to the Treasury on appeal, rather than face 
the moral obligation imposed by the Chancellor to limit 
dividends in the spirit of the abandoned dividend limi- 
tation Bill. The directors claim that the distributions of 
recent years have had a “ grossed up” value far in excess of 
the 45 per cent. cash dividend now recommended, and that 
their dividend proposal is well within the principle laid 
down by the Chancellor. This statement evidently employs 
the term “ grossed up” in a different sense from that implied 
in the dividend limitation discussions, where it was always 
applied to the calculation from net or tax-free dividend pay- 
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ments of equivalent gross sums, by reference to the standard 
rate of tax. The directors of B.E.T. appear to apply the 
term to a calculation of the equivalent cash value of the 
annual share bonus, which is determined, not by the standard 
rate Of tax, but by the market price of the deferred stock. 
The resulting increase in the cash distribution is very con- 
siderable—£355,838 in 1939-40 against £35,943 in 1938-39. 
In this connection, it may be recalled that one important 
feature of dividend limitation was to limit the purchasing 
power which comes into the hands of the consuming public 
in the form of dividends. B.E.T. is a unique case, for which 
some degree of special treatment was justified. The directors 
were faced with an invidious decision, and deferred stock- 
holders at least should not be dissatisfied with their recom- 
mendation. The stock rose from £500 to £600 on Wednes- 
day on the announcement, and at the later price of 540 yields 
£9 2s. per cent. 


* * * 


‘+ Shell.’ Shock 


The decision of the directors of “ Shell” Transport and 
Trading Company to pass the final dividend came as a blow 
to the market on Thursday afternoon. The £1 stock units col- 
lapsed from 57s. 6d. to 37s. 6d., and Burmah Oil, which has 
substantial holdings in “ Shell,” were also markedly depressed. 
The over-running of Holland affected the “ Shell ” company’s 
prospects, though it retained its 40 per cent. interest in com- 
bined Royal Dutch Shell business outside Holland. But the 
direct losses incurred by the company in France must have 
been extremely heavy, and these no doubt account largely 
for the directors’ decision. 


* * * 


Whitehead Iron and Steel 


Trading profits and total income of Whitehead Iron 
and Steel reached record levels for the year ended March 31, 
1940. Total income at £565,480 exceeded by £47,262 the 
previous record set up in 1937-38. All the main items of 
expenditure, however, markedly increased. The provision for 
taxation is raised from £40,525 to £202,000, and for depre- 
ciation from £25,000 to £90,000. Hence, ordinary earnings, 
despite the record trading figures, amount to £264,902 
against the previous record of £397,875 for 1937-38, though 
they are £35,326 higher than those of 1938-39. The 20 per 
cent. ordinary dividend maintains the total distribution on a 
capital increased by the previous year’s bonus of 25 per 
cent., but the directors could still conform to the spirit of 
the dividend limitation rules if they were to pay up to 28 
per cent. on the increased capital. Earnings were, in fact, 
equivalent to 42.1 per cent., so that the directors are evidently 
pursuing a conservative policy. After placing £100,000 to 
general reserve, which is raised to £295,000, the balance of 
£33,613 is carried forward. Evidently the company’s earn- 
ing capacity last year benefited considerably from the 
modernisations and extensions carried out in recent years, 
and a new factory will come into full production towards 
the end of the present year. As a re-roller, Whithead Iron and 
Steel has on past occasions had reason to complain of 
shortage of semi-finished supplies. But under present condi- 
tions it is evidently maintaining a very high rate of output. 
The £1 ordinary stock at 52s. 6d. ex div. yields £7 12s. per 
cent. 


* * * 


London and Thames Haven Reconstruction 


The scheme for the reorganisation of London and 
Thames Haven Oil Wharves and C.I.M. Holdings recom- 
mended by the shareholders’ committee attempts to solve two 
immediate problems. The first task of the committee is to 
liquidate unprofitable interests in the network of oil com- 
panies controlled by London and Thames Haven’s subsidi- 
ary, Patent Petroleum Interests. The second is to liquidate 
the Holding Company formed to acquire London and 
Thames Haven shares in the Compagnie Maritime Indus- 
trielle, a concern with important concessions in the port 
of Le Havre. To achieve the first object, the committee 
recommends the sale to Andrew Weir and Company of the 
London and Thames Haven Company’s shares in, and debt 
owing by, P.P.I., in the formation of which Andrew Weir 
was interested and in which it is already a shareholder. In 
consideration, Andrew Weir undertake to discharge bills 
and assume liabilities outstanding on the Irish Refineries 
project, and to reduce the company’s bank loan by £400,000. 
The second task is to be carried out by merging London and 
Thames Haven with C.I.M. Holdings. London and Thames 
Haven will thus revert to its original oil storage and wharf- 
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ingers’ business and will have direct control of C.I.M. The 
scheme will involve a reduction of the issued share capita] 
of London and Thames Haven from £1,300,000 to £780,009 
by cancelling 8s. on the £1 shares and dividing the resulting 
12s. shares into 4s. units. The preference capital of 
£1,000,000 4 per cent. £1 shares is to be allotted to the 
preference shareholders of C.I.M. Holdings. To provide 
working capital, an arrangement has been made with the 
company’s bankers for loans up to a limit of £900,000, 
According to the pro forma balance sheet, the bank over. 
draft will be reduced from £1,053,834 to £653,834 and the 
total of investments, loans and advances from £1,576,432 to 
£955,060. The reconstruction should do much to clarify the 
London and Thames Haven position. For the present, how. 
ever, while Le Havre is in enemy occupation, the company’s 
interest in C.I.M. has conjectural value, and future income 
will be determined by the storage business of London and 
Thames Haven itself. 


* * * 


Electric Cable Profits 

In 1939, both Callender’s Cable and W. T. Henley’s 
Telegraph enjoyed satisfactory trading conditions. Cal- 
lender’s Cable, indeed, achieved a record total profit of 
£989,157, against £723,307 in 1938 and £924,990 in 1937, 
Henley’s Telegraph gross earnings, however, showed a 
further moderate fall from £445,159 to £415,204, but in- 
creased taxation is evidently mainly responsible. Comparative 
results for the two companies are set out below: — 


W. T. Henley’s 


| Years to December 31 
| : 
| Callender’s Cable 














| 
1938 1939 1938 | 1939 
} | 
e de £ 
Profit | 723,307 | 989,157 | 445,159* | 415,204 
Expenses, fees and pensions | 274,695 | 282,881 13,605 | 10,105 
laxation and N.D.C. | 75,000 230,000 | aia 
Depreciation | 60,000 70,000 61,012 | 61,24 
Debenture service .... 13,500 13,500 | Redeemed | Redeemed 
Preference dividends 56,000 56,000 9,000 | 9,000 
| | 
Ordinary stock :— | a | , 
Earned . 244,112 336,776 361,542 | 334,853 
Paid... 168,587 168,587 260,000 | 260,000 
Earned 24°3 38-9 | 30°8 29:2 
Paid %. 15 15 20t 20t 
Reserve ...... .. | 250,000 100,000 | 100,000 
Carry forward 390,548 398, 369t 411,894 | 384,331§ 
* After adjustment for tax: n, bad debts and contingencies. t Including 
per cent. cash bonus. + Aiter £35,369 for A.R.P. expenditure and £125,080 
dividend equalisation and war conuingencics $ After charzing £2,4)6 
t loss on sale of trustee sc i 





Callender’s Cable have maintained their customary conserve 
tive distribution policy. Depreciation absorbs £70,000, 
wainst £60,000, and taxation requires £230,000, agains 
£75,000 in the previous year and £100,000 in 1937. Thus 
ordinary earnings at £336,776, represent 38.9 per cent, 
against 24.3 per cent. for 1938, so that the 15 per cent 
wdinary dividend is very satisfactorily covered, It may be 
significant of the directors’ intentions that the 5 per cent. cash 
bonus paid in 1936 and 1937 has not been resumed, although 
earnings ‘exceed the level of these years. Some £125,000 
has been transferred to dividend equalisation or war COM 
tingencies. The directors state that the substantial increas 
in profits was attributable to trading before the war, but 
war production and export trade are now providing the bulk 
of turnover. The directors of Henley’s Telegraph have mait- 
tained the 20 per cent. distribution, which is covered by 
slightly reduced earnings of 29.2 per cent., against 30.8 pet 
cent., and reserve again receives £100,000. At 55s., Cal- 
lender’s Cable £1 ordinary stock offers £5 8s. per cent 
Henley’s Telegraph Ss. units at 16s. 3d. yield £6 3s. per cent 


* * * 


June Kaffir Dividends 


The table opposite shows the June Kaffir dividends, 
compared with those of December, 1939, and a year ag 
In general, the new tax legislation has not had a mat 
effect on dividends, and a conservative wartime policy hi 
probably been adopted. The reduction in the Brakpan divi- 
dend is not surprising, but the repetition of the Decembet 
distribution by South African Lands is highly satisfactory. 
East Daggafontein now enters the dividend list, and promis 
well. City Deep has fulfilled the best expectations by repeat 
ing the 2s. 6d. dividend and should be able at least to mail 
tain this payment over a long period. Other mines int 
Central Mining group maintain their dividends, except 
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Anglo- Am. Corp. 


| Cons. Gold Fields—cont. 
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Geldenhuis Deep, whose life is comparatively short. In the 
Gold Fields group, Simmer and Jack show a small increase. 
The expansion programme of this mine is progressing 
-/3 steadily and dividends may rise further in the future. A 
modest maiden dividend is also announced by Venterspost. 
In the “ Johnnies” group, Government Areas, not being 
liable for any taxation according to its mining lease, benefits 
considerably from the new tax legislation, and has slightly 
increased its dividend. The fall in New State Areas and 
New Modderfontein dividends is not surprising, and further 
reductions are likely during the remaining lives of these 
mines. Newcomers in the Union Corporation group, Groot- 
viei and Van Dyk, are increasing their distributions and 
both should be capable of further increases. The lowering 
of the Geduld dividend is not unexpected, for despite its 
large holding in East Geduld, the mine has passed its prime. 
2/3 East Geduld maintains its dividend, and is likely to do so 
for an indefinite period. An increase in the Rand Leases 
dividend might have been anticipated, but it may well 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 


sea ieaaeeue 19 19 1/6 Vogelstruisbult ... -/6 -/9 -/9 
fontein ...... 1/354 1/6 1/6 | Venterspost ......... eos owe 
East Daggafontein ine on - | General Mini 
ses xc aees 1/354 1/412 1/334 ,, ng 
oa Lan — 2/3 3/16 3/6 Van RYN weeeseeeeees - lf 1/6 
: Y : 1 ' W. Rand Cons. ... l/- 1/6 1/- 
West Springs ...... 1/410 1/4le 1/410 
** Johnnies ”” 
Central Mining | Govt. Areas ......... 1/712 1/9 1/10le 
City Deep ..---. + 1/6 2/6 2/6 Langlaagte ......... -/6 -/6* -—/6 
Cons. Main Reef... 3/-  3/-  3/- New Modder. ...... 2/6 2/6 2/3 
Crown Mines ...... 96 9/6 96 N. State Areas... 3/- 3/- 2/9 
Durban Deep ...... 1/3 1/6 1/6 Randfontein ...... 2/3 2/3 2/3 
E. Rand Prop. ... 1/9 1/9 1/9 Van Ryn Deep ... 1/9 1/9 1/9 
Geldenhuis ......... 2/- 2/6 2/- Wit. Gold(Knights) 2/6 3/- 3/- 
odder. “ B”’...... 1/3 1/3 1/3 | . + 
Modder. East ...... a Se ie iw ae 66 T= = 
Nourse Mines ...... 2/3 2/3 2/3 bo NORE seeseeees 
Seee D 16 2/- 2 Geduld Prop. ...... 8/- 8/- 7/6 
Pee RIEL oovcececs -_ Grootvied .....20020. 1/- 2/- 2/3 
Cons. Gold Fields |} Van Dyk Cons. ... -/9 -/9 -/10lg 
Luipaards V. ...... -/6 -/6 -/6 Miscellaneous 
Robinson D.“B” 2/6 2/6 2/6 New Klein. ......... 2/3 2/3 
Simmer and Jack... -/7 -/7 -/7}2 Rand Leases ...... 1/3 1/6 1/6 
Sub Nigel............ 76 716 7.6 Wit. Deep. ......... 16 19 1/9 
* And 6d. bonus. materialise at a future date. 
low price of oil shares induced some buy- 
London ing on Wednesday, when Attock and 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


THE outstanding feature of the gilt-edged 
market this week has been the progressive 
recovery from minimum levels to which 
the market immediately fell on the news 
of the French decision to cease fighting. 
The market has already discounted some 
portion of the losses implied in the start 
of large-scale bombing raids. Business in 
many sections has been restricted by the 
Government decision to prohibit dealings 
in securities registered at the Bank of 
England under Treasury Order. Dealings 
in the foreign bond market were nominal. 
Home rails slumped throughout the week 
and industrials, after a firmer tendency at 
midweek, gave way again on the com- 
mencement of aerial warfare. 

On Monday, restricted dealings in gilt- 
edged were based on minimum price levels. 
An improvement in sentiment through- 
out the week affected all securities. Gains 
in the order of 4 on Tuesday were followed 
by substantial rises of more than one 
point and by Wednesday 34 per cent. War 
Loan had risen 2} to 974; 34 per cent. 
Conversion to 974 and 24 National De- 
fence Bonds to 994. 

Most prices remained nominal in the 
foreign bond market, but Japanese bonds 
came on offer and _ French issues 
slumped heavily, Nord bonds falling from 
70 at the beginning of the week to 50 on 
Wednesday. Italian bonds lost 5 points 
and closed at 10 on that date. 

* 


Home rails were sold on an unwilling 
market and losses were general through- 
out the week. Southern preferred lost 
three points to 41 on Monday and Great 
Western ordinary lost the same amount in 
the first two days of the week. Falls of 
two points were common among the de- 
benture and preference issues. 

In the industrial market falls were 
severe and dealing was difficult. Tobacco 
and brewery shares have been outstand- 
ingly depressed, although Distillers held 
up against the trend. B.E.T., which at one 
time touched 600 on the news of the 
dividend decision, failed to maintain its 
gain. Electrical equipment shares ex- 
Perienced heavy selling. In the iron, coal 
and steel groun, losses, if less severe, have 
been steady. There was some demand for 
Stewarts and Lloyds on Wednesday, and, 
in the stores group, Marks and Spencer 
and Woolworths also recovered slightly. 
Dealings in shipping shares were very 
restricted. 

+ 


Kaffirs fell heavily on Monday, with 
Sub Nigel, the Gedulds and Crown Mines 
leading. By midweek a better sentiment pre- 
Vailed and gains of 1's were recorded by a 
number of dividend paying companies, in- 
cluding “ Sallies,” East Daggafontein and 

andfontein. In the rubber market dull- 
hess was relieved only by small falls. The 


V.O.C. showed gains. The market was, 
however, severely shaken on Thursday by 


the passing of the final dividend by 
“Shell” Transport, which slumped 
heavily. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


Approx. Security Indices 
Total | Corres. 
1940 Bargains Day 

in S.E. 1939 30 Ord. 20 Fixed 

List shares* Int.t 

June 14 2,496 5,035 60:1 119-5 
so it 2,439 5,575 57-3 118-0 
oso 8 1,914 5,195 55-9 116-4 
o 19 «| 2a 4,910 55-7 116-4 
os 20 .. | 3632 4,390 54:4 116-6 
* July 1, 1935 = 100. ¢ 1938 = 100. 30 Ordi- 


nary shares, 1940: highest, 80-6 (Feb. 29); lowest, 
54-4 (June 20). 20 Fixed Int., 1940: highest, 126°5 
(May 9) ; lowest, 116-4 (June 18). 


New York 


AFTER a sharp setback caused by the news 
on Monday last of the French decision to 
seek an armistice, trading on Wall Street 
has shown a steady improvement. Dealers 
were encouraged by the British decision 
to take over French war orders and by 
the scale of war spending in Great Britain 
and the United States. Steel shares were 
active and rail issues improved on traffic 
prospects. Aircraft issues were also in de- 
mand, but copper shares, influenced by 
the scrap position, were weak on Wednes- 
day. The Dow Jones industrial index im- 
proved from 122.80 on Monday to 123.86 
in midweek. Steel mill activity is esti- 
mated at 87 per cent. of capacity by the 
Iron Age, against 85.5 per cent. a week 
ago. 


New York Prices 


Total share dealings :—June 13, 880,000 ; 
June 14, 950,000; June 15, 560,000 ; 
June 17, 1,210,000; June 18, 720,000 ; 
June 19, 560,00 


Close Close Close Close 


June June June June 

13, 19, > > 

1940 1940 , 1940 1940 

1. Railroads Am. Roll. Mil) lllg 115g 


Balt. & Ohio 35g 353/Am. Smelting 3654 3853 
G.N. Rly. Pf. 19 2154! Anaconda 211g 2114 
Illinois Cent. 634 7\1o/ Briggs 16lo 1634 
Northern Pac. 53g 573) Celanese of A. 231o* 257, 
Pennsylv.R. 17 185g| Eastman Kdk, 12514 12612 


Southern Rly. 95g 115g | Gen. Motors 4278 4413 
2. Utilities, etc. | Glidden. ...... 1154 12, 
Amer. Tel 157 157) Nat. Dair ese 131g 1312 

; cee Nat. Distillers 181g 1914 


Amer. W’wks. 65g ly 8 
Col.Gas& El. 43, 534| Scare Rosbck. 6812 7114 
Int. Tel. For, 214 318/¢ * 2 12 


, Vac... 814 812 
ae ie 175| Stans Oil Na. 3514 33% 
Utd.GasImp. 10%3 11 | 20th Cen. Fox 55g 634 
3. Commercial and U.S. Steel pf.111 11153 


Industrial 
Amer. Meta).. 1510 


|West’hse Elec 8912 9114 
1434) Woolworth... 3114 315g 


(1926=100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 


1940 
June _ June | June 
Low High S. 12, 19, 
“- - 1940 1940 1940 
347 Ind’ls ... 80-9 111-4 80-9 87-4 88-3 
32 Rails ...... 20-7a\ 30:7 | 21-3) 23-1 | 23-9 
40 Utilities .. 71-2a 89-4 71-9755 | 77-4 
419 Stocks... 69:9 94:8 69-9 75.2 | 76-3 
Av. yield* ... 6°61%|4:30% 6-61% 6.06% 6-03% 
High | Low | 


“* 50 Common Stocks. a May 22nd. 
Datty AVERAGE 50 CoMMON STOCKS 


June 13 June 14 June 15 June 17 June 18) June 19 


94:0 96°5 96-9 96°5 | 96-5 | 96:5 


1940 High, 123-7 Jan. 3. Low, 86-7 June 10. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
June 22, 1940 Capital versions Money 
. 4 & & 
To the Public ......... Nil ee Nil 
lo Shareholders ...... Nil - Nil 
By S.E. Introduction Nil sa Nil 
By Permission to Deal 179,300 240,867 
Savings Certs.f ...... 5,450,000 5,450,000 
3% Defence Bondst 5,625,000 5,625,000 
+ Week to June 15, 1940. 
Including Excluding 
Year to date Conversions Conversions 
£ £ 
1940 (New Basis) ...... 802,304,682 449,349,549 
1939 (New Basis)......... 66,116,801 61,446,720 
1940 (Old Basis) ......... 827,548,765 434,793,632 
1939 (Old Basts) ......... 39,791,055 36,140,976 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 
U.K. ex U.K. Countries 


£ £ £ 
1940 ( New Basis) 448,586,537 763,012 Nil 
1939 (New Basis) 36,122,130 23,143,586 2,181,004 
1940 (Old Basis) 434,651,176 142,456 Nil 
1939 (Old Basis) 20,937,135 14,883,841 320,000 


Year to date 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 
Deb. Pref. Ord. 


1940 (New Basis) 434,710,946 1,170,255 13,468,348 
1939 (New Basis) 32,077,090 3,731,981 25,637,649 
1940 (Old Basis) 433,779,500 77,500 886,632 
1939 (Old Basis) 26,860,921 1,659,572 7,620,483 

** Old Basis’ includes public issues and issues 
to shareholders. ‘‘ New Basis”’ is all new capital 
in which permission to deal has been granted. 


Year to date 


CONVERSIONS AND 
REPAYMENTS 


Wallasey Corporation. — £490,650 
6 per cent. stock 1940-60 to be redeemed 
at par December 15, 1940. Corporation 
offered to repay about 40 per cent. of 
stock on June 15th at 101 per cent. from 
cash holdings. 
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Industry and Trade 


‘France’s Raw Materials 


Germany’s immediate gains in munitions and munition 
materials in France are likely to be large by reason of the 
heavy war reserves accumulated since 1938. Although a sub- 
stantial proportion of France’s military equipment has been 
destroyed, large stocks of tanks, guns and other stores, as well 
as of raw materials, such as oil and metals, may be expected 
to fall into Germany’s hands. But as France, like the United 
Kingdom, has to feed the major part of her industries with 
imported raw materials, many of them will become idle as 
soon as existing stocks are exhausted. And as Germany is 
already short of most of the essential materials that France 
lacks, her ultimate economic gains derived from the control of 
French industry must not be exaggerated. France has to 
import one-third of her coal requirements, the bulk of her 
needs in steel alloy and non-ferrous metals, as well as the 
greater part of the raw materials for her textile industries. 
But there are a few important exceptions, such as iron ore, 
bauxite and potash. Thus, France is the largest producer of 
bauxite in Europe; in 1938 she produced 683,400 metric tons 
of this raw material. Access to it will add substantially to Ger- 
many’s aluminium supplies. Most important, however, for 
Germany are the French iron-ore deposits south of Luxem- 
burg. In 1937, a reasonably good year, France produced 
37 million long tons of iron ore, with a metal content of 
13 million tons. The control of France’s iron ore deposits will 
appreciably strengthen Germany’s steel position. But the 
French iron and steel industry is almost completely depen- 
dent on imported supplies of manganese, nickel and the other 
ingredients essential in the manufacture of the kind of steel 
used in munitions. These supplies will now presumably be 
cut off; and as Germany already suffers from a shortage of 
steel-alloy metals, she will not be able to use the French iron 
and steel industry to full advantage. 


* * * 


Mineral Resources of French Empire 


A substantial proportion of France’s raw material re- 
quirements are derived from her Empire. The output of 
some of the more important minerals is shown below: — 

OUTPUT OF MINERALS IN 1937 


Metric tons Metric tons 


Algeria— Morocco— 
Iron ore re ye Pe Anthracite...... 107,200 
OS errr 7,295 Manganese ore 79,100 
eS 17,690 Iron ore ...... 66,900 
Antimony ore ... 2,160 Molybdenum ore 196 
SE > cpickbonws 5,280 
Tunis— 
eee 947,000 Indo-China— 
OS 21,000 Anthracite...... 2,265,000 
Zinc ore ...... 11,100 
7mm Ofte ...... 2,600 
Tungsten ore 498 


New Caledonia— 
Nickel ore 
Chrome ore ... 


249,000 
48,000 


Algeria and Tunis are rich in iron ore, of which metro- 
politan France has already substantial supplies; these two, as 
well as Morocco, Indo-China and New Caledonia, also pro- 
duce steel alloy and non-ferrous metal ore, but mostly in 
small quantities. Apart from Canada, New Caledonia is the 
most important source of nickel supplies. But with a few 
exceptions France has to purchase most of her requirements 
in steel alloys and non-ferrous metals outside her empire. 


*« * * 

France’s Oil Position 

Though Germany’s economic resources will be con- 
siderably increased as a result of her victory in France, 
there is some consolation in the knowledge that her oil 
position will, fairly soon, be weakened by the past week’s 
tragedy. France produces a negligible quantity of crude oil, 
output having fluctuated between 70,000 and 80,000 metric 
tons annually during the past few years; practically the 
whole of this quantity is obtained from the old Pechelbronn 
field in Alsace. She is consequently compelled to cover 
practically the whole of her requirements by purchases over- 
seas. French mineral oil imports in 1938, the latest year for 
which complete statistics are available, amounted to 


8,136,000 metric tons, of which practically 7,000,000 tons 
(86 per cent.) consisted of crude oil for treatment in the 
country’s modern refineries. Relying as they do almost ex- 
clusively upon imported raw materials, these refineries wil] 
be of no use to Germany, so long as Britain can enforce a 
blockade of French territory. Thus the only contribution 
which France will be able to make to the German gil 
economy will be the stocks of crude oil and finished products 
which the oil companies have been forced to accumulate 
over a period of years. These minimum stocks were at first 
equivalent to three months’ normal supplies, but the limit 
was raised some time before the war began and there is no 
doubt that a further considerable increase has taken place 
since last September. A clue to the magnitude of these re- 
serves is given by a comparison of imports and estimated 
home consumption. Thus, whereas a total of 8,136,000 tons 
of mineral oil was imported in 1938, domestic requirements 
(including bunkers) are put at only 6,500,000 tons. Allow- 
ing for refinery losses and for exports, this would leave at 
least 850,000 tons available for additions to the quantity 
already in storage. As the growth of stocks has been con- 
siderably speeded up since 1938, there must have been 
several million tons of oil in storage when the Blitzkrieg 
began. How much of this oil has been used or destroyed by 
the French and how much has fallen into the Nazis’ clutches 
it is impossible to say. But it is certain that if the country’s 
economic machine is to be allowed to function at all it 
cannot be wholly starved of oil; and when present reserves 
have run out the Germans themselves will have to find the 
required oil—provided, of course, that the British blockade 
is effective. On this latter point, however, there seems to be 
little doubt, for Britain and the United States control vir- 
tually the whole of the free tanker tonnage available on the 
world market. The loss of French demand will strike a 
further blow at the American oil market, for over one-third 
of the Republic’s oil imports came from this source. Other 
suppliers were Iraq (39 per cent. of the 1938 total), 
Venezuela-Dutch West Indies (9 per cent.), Colombia (5 per 
cent.), Peru (4 per cent.), and Roumania (3 per cent.). 


* * * 


Italy’s Metal Supplies 


Italy is deficient in most of the raw materials needed 
in modern metal industries. She has no copper or tin, little 
iron ore, no coking coal and hardly any of the ferro-alloy 
minerals. She is a net exporter of aluminium, worked by 
cheap hydro-electric power, and has also developed her zinc 
smelting capacity by Government subsidies to about 45,000 
tons per annum; she exported 88,000 tons of zinc concen- 
trates in 1938. She produces a considerable quantity of lead, 
as a by-product of the zinc industry, but still needs imports 
from Mexico and Spain; about 13,600 tons of lead ore were 
also imported in 1938 from Australia and Yugoslavia: — 

ITALIAN NeT IMPORTS OF METALS 
1936 1937 1938 
Base Metals (000 metric tons) :— 


EEE <aieuencibwunihinsnsecenanksddenss 82-8 80-8 74:3 
BME -sudancspiunbeeadudansescesscnussssn 5-5 4°8 3-9 
MUM ihiccducect ie yShesabacusshauaunssens 3-5 2:9 3°5 
BI? ek onahikxeuenchiskibanhsweskinaessonsy’ 4:3 0-6 1:6 
re a 0:5 2:5 0: 5(a) 
Ferro-Alloys (metric tons) :— 
IE Cia oeskuavsuuniuweuvacdse 296 253 202 
RE Gogo chetucagsupapaatnisheses 6 34 89 
I SESE saa sinus eheidagenbee 7 14 12 
DE Ver eUUc ul vicesoensesbseuswaset gaa ae 865 
RN he oe sh og re Sal ae es i 3,694 


(a) Net export. 
In the last pre-war year the Italian output of aluminium 
amounted to 25,800 tons, and this was to be increased to 
40,000 tons in 1941, in the hope of diminishing the need 
for copper, imported from Chile, the United States and 
Portuguese West Africa. The minute production of mag- 
nesium was also to be raised to 6,000 tons by this year, using 
dolomite and seawater as raw materials. Output of man- 
ganese ore amounted in 1938 to some 50,000 tons, and 4 
further 58,000 tons of high-grade ore were imported, mainly 
from British India. Production of nickel is negligible, though 
there is a reserve of some 3,000 tons in the nickel coins now 
being withdrawn from circulation. Germany cannot make 
good the Italian deficiencies in these metals; Yugoslavia and 
Turkey can supply some chromite and Roumania has a sma 
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surplus of manganese, but the available amounts will not 
supply all the Italian requirements. The blockade of the 
Mediterranean may have, therefore, a very serious effect on 
the Italian metal industries, once accumulated reserves have 
been exhausted. 


* * * 


Overseas Trade in May 


There was a slight fall in the value of both imports and 
exports in May compared with April, though imports re- 
mained considerably higher than in May, 1939. The fall in 
the value of British exports—they were only 7.6 per cent. 
higher than a year ago—is particularly disappointing, since 
in April the corresponding increase was 33 per cent. But the 
suspension of trade with the greater part of Continental 
Europe was undoubtedly responsible for most of this fall, and 
it is hoped that the goods which might have found a market 
in Europe will be sold elsewhere. The import figures give 
reassuring evidence of the huge supplies of food and raw 


Change between 


1938 1939 1940 1939 and 1940 


May % 


Total imports.............eeeee 75,399 78,509 105,553 27,044 34°5 
OD siccccsesesccee 38,165 42,273 45,500 3,226 + 7°6 
RE-CXPOMTS 20... sccceecceeeeees 7,177 5,012 3,214 1,798 35°39 
TOMA CHDOLtS 2... 0ccccccccccees 45,342 47,286 48,714 4 1,428 3°0 
Excess of imports over exports 30,057 31,223 56,839 25,616 82-1 
Transhipments under bond 2,563 2,735 2,029 706 25°8 
Five Months ending May 
SR cdxteenesessxenee 393,455 366,059 | 522,309 156,251 +42-7 
SE OED oc cccccescsccee 196,306 196,477 | 213,706 17,229 8-8 
DEES .cccccccscscossescees 27,933 23,816 17,337 6,479 —27-2 
NNR és nc0sckssevennes 224,239 220,293 | 231,043 10,751 4:9 
Excessofimportsoverexports 169,216 145,766 | 291,266 145,500 99°9 
Transhipments under bond 13,457 13,549 11,226 2,319 17:1 


materials that are coming into the country. Compared with 
last year, the value of imports of the following classes had in- 
creased in May by more than £5 millions: grain and flour, 
meat, dairy produce, other food, cotton and wool, oils and 
oilseeds, metals and metal manufactures (both of iron and 
non-ferrous metals), textile goods other than cotton, woollen 
and silk, and manufactured oils. Details of the trade in the 
most important classes are given on page 1097. It will be 
noticed from the table above that the import surplus in the 
first five months of this year is still almost exactly double that 
of the corresponding period of 1939. 


* * * 


Coal Exports 


The defeat of France has deprived the United Kingdom 
of its principal coal export market, and as a result of the 
German occupation of the whole of the coastline between 
Narvik and Bayonne and the entry of Italy into the war, we 
have lost, temporarily, approximately 75 per cent. of our 
normal outlets for coal exports. In 1938 the Baltic ab- 
sorbed 24.8 per cent. of the total quantity of coal ex- 
ported as cargo from the United Kingdom, the North Sea 
40.1 per cent., the Mediterranean 20.7 per cent., North and 
Central America 4.2 per cent., and South America and other 
regions 10.2 per cent. In Europe and the Mediterranean the 
Principal markets which remain open to us are Portugal, 
Spain, and Egypt, to which shipments from the United 
Kingdom in 1938 totalled about 3.3 million tons; and the 
extent to which we may be able to retain or expand trade 
with these markets will depend partly on military and naval 
Operations and partly on the efficiency of our convoy 
system. The quantity of coal shipped in 1938 at the ports 
of the United Kingdom as bunkers for the use of foreign- 
going vessels was about 10} million tons. No statistics are 
available of the volume of this branch of the trade since 
lat August. It has necessarily suffered from the decrease in 
the employment of tonnage normally engaged in the com- 
merce between the United Kingdom and countries now in 
tnemy occupation, and from the ban on the employment of 

erican ships in the war zones; on the other hand, it has 
benefited from the closing of the competitive bunkering ports 
in the North Sea (including particularly Rotterdam, 

twerp and Hamburg), from the diversion to Allied con- 
tol of a large proportion of the mercantile marines of 
Norway, Holland and Denmark, from the additions which 
have been made to our own merchant ships by new coal- 

ven vessels and captures from the enemy, and, until this 
Week, from the greatly intensified traffic between our ports 
and those of France. It is difficult to estimate the extent to 
Which the coal import trade of neutral countries has been 
adversely affected by the war, but exports from Germany, 
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Poland, Belgium and Holland to neutral countries that are 
still open to us exceed 5,000,000 tons per annum, and with 
a larger surplus available for export than we have pos- 
sessed at any time during the war the recapture of a con- 
siderable proportion, if not the whole, of this trade should 
be possible. Our increasing industrial needs have, of course, 
chief claim on our output, and in recent weeks the home 
market has been absorbing between 83 per cent, and 84 per 
cent. of our total output. 


* * * 


Exports of Wool Textiles 


Despite the enormous demands made upon the wool tex- 
tile industry by the Services, it has not neglected the export 
trade. As the table below shows, the volume and value of 
exports recovered rapidly after the first two months of war: — 


Exports OF Woo. TEXTILES 


Wooilens Worsteds 

sq. yds. £ sq. yds. £L 

000’s) (000’s) 000’s) (000’s) 
a | 3,553 504 1,626 284 
COME a sicsicccics 3,476 517 2,103 365 
November ......... 5,647 848 3,358 569 
December ......... 4,110 634 3,667 709 
January 1940 ...... 4,299 725 4,148 772 
i 5,287 888 4,400 842 
ere 4,789 869 3,640 713 
Wena Niskdsdanics 4,796 910 4,446 909 


Exports of worsteds during the first eight months of the war 
were appreciably higher in volume than during the same 
period in 1938-39; they amounted to 27.3 million square 
yards, against 20.5 million square yards, in the eight months 
ended April, 1939. Shipments of woollens, on the other hand, 
declined somewhat in volume during this period, from 40.3 
million square yards to 35.9 million square yards. As a result 
of Germany’s offensive, a number of markets have been closed 
to the industry since April, and a temporary decline in total 
exports may therefore be expected. 


* * * 


Increasing Cotton Output 


In response to the appeals of the Minister of Labour and 
the Cotton Controller, the cotton industry is increasing its 
output. In mills making aeroplane and barrage balloon cloths 
work is proceeding in double shifts, thus raising the working 
hours of the machinery from 55} to 90 per week; trade union 
objections to the two-shift system have been waived for the 
time being. Weavers are also being transferred from work on 
civilian fabrics, since the rationing of the home trade has 
restricted the inflow of orders. The new standstill order 
prohibits operatives from seeking employment in other 
trades and joint area committees are regulating the flow of 
labour within the cotton industry. Although, therefore, there 
is a shortage of certain types of skilled and juvenile labour, 
the output of cotton textiles needed for service contracts has 
enormously increased in the past week or two. 


* * * 


Farm Wages and Prices 

The Agricultural Wages Boards have gone through the 
formalities necessary to bring into operation the minimum 
agricultural wage of 48s. per week imposed by the Govern- 
ment. The new regulations take effect at the end of the 
month, so that within a fortnight farmers will be called upon 
to pay wages considerably higher, by one-third in some coun- 
ties, than those now in force. The Minister for Agriculture 
specifically stated that prices of agricultural products would 
be raised to enable farmers to pay the higher wages, but so 
far not one of the new prices has been announced. Farmers 
are naturally anxious over the delay; apart from dairying, 
whose returns are evenly spaced throughout the year, there 
will be considerable time-lag between the rise in wages and 
the sale of the products, and during this period farmers will 
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have to draw on their own resources. It is clearly essential 
that the new prices should be known before the end of the 
harvest, and the sooner they are published the better. In some 
cases it may be necessary for the county committees to use 
their powers of advancing credit to farmers to tide them 
over until the harvest has been gathered and sold. The 
Ministry of Agriculture is also making valiant attempts to 
stimulate the output from pasture, from which our cattle 
must now be largely fed. A campaign has started to popu- 
larise the making of silage from the autumn-grown grass; 
two pasture farms in the Midlands have been acquired by 
the Ministry and handed over to Sir George Stapledon for 
him to demonstrate the new methods of grassland improve- 
ment in ordinary commercial conditions. 


* * 


The Fur Trade in War 


The German occupation of Norway and the isolation 
of Sweden from western trade will greatly affect the supply 


COMMODITY AND 


MARKETS reacted in very varying fashions 
to the news that France had asked for an 
armistice. Grain prices in North America 
again relapsed, and there was also a fall 
in both London and New York in the level 
of tin prices on the assumption that French 
purchases would be discontinued. Cotton 
prices in America are higher than a week 
ago, and rubber prices were only slightly 
lower. Dealings in some of the British 
markets have been very small in the past 
few days. 


Cotton (Manchester). — Output in 
the cotton trade is being enlarged. The 
Controller has asked numerous spinners 
to produce additional quantities of cer- 
tain counts and qualities of yarn; the 
Ministry of Aircraft Production has made 
an urgent request for bigger supplies of 
fabrics and in addition to Sunday work 
at certain mills it has now been agreed 
that workpeople engaged on this class of 
trade should work two shifts. 

In the Liverpool cotton market, trading 
in futures has been allowed on the basis 
of minimum prices with a maximum ad- 
vance or decline in prices each session. 
The longer working hours in the mills are 
having an effect upon raw cotton con- 
sumption and last week the total deliveries 
to spinners were 85,143 bales, the biggest 
total in any week for the last 13 years. 
Yarn counts and qualities that are re- 
quired for Government contracts have 
continued in active demand, but some 
spinners that cannot turn to this class of 
work are not doing too well. The export 
trade in piece-goods is negligible and 
home trade buyers have also been 
cautious. 

RAW COTTON delivered to Spinners 


Week ended From Aug. | to 





Variety 
> é | June 7, \June 14,\June 16, June 14, 
(000 bales) 1940 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 
| 
American ...... 33-7 | 37-4 901 1,31 
Brazilian ......... } 4-1 4-7 273 240 
Peruvian, etc....; 3-7} 3:9 118 195 
Egyptian ......... 10°6 9-1 312 349 
Sudan Sakel ... 6:1 10-5 130 144 
East Indian...... 5-4 16-4 403 373 
Other countries | 2:1 3-1 176 147 
TRE 0.000000. | 65:7 | 85-1 ' 2,313 | 2,767 
Source: Liverpool Cotton Association’s Weekly 
Circular. 


Metals.—The prospects of the copper 
market in the United States have been 
much affected by the possibility of a 
French surrender. The French Government 
has placed contracts for the delivery of 
about 350,000 tons of copper per year in 
the United States, which will now most 
probably be terminated. This means a 
further serious contraction in American ex- 
ports and in the demand for Chilean 
copper, on which the American output is 
based. Copper prices in New York may be 
maintained for the time being by heavy 
domestic purchases for the armament trade, 
but the copper producers will be well 
satisfied if they can maintain the present 
price of 11.50 cents per Ib. 
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of raw furs in London. In 1938, some 21,400 cwt. of up. 
dressed furs were imported from Russia and Scandinayjg 
out of total imports of 77,000 cwt. The fall in imports hag 
not yet reduced the amount available for sale, and both in 
volume and prices, the recent spring sales held in London 
were the best since 1929. But the prospect of diminished 
supplies has induced the Hudson’s Bay Company to absorb 
the fur business of Messrs C. M, Lampson and Company, 
one of the oldest firms in the trade, with whom it has been 
financially connected for some years. Some of the trade 
that London has lost will be gained by Leipzig, which has 
already benefited by the large supplies of undressed Russian 
furs imported by Germany since the war for re-export to 


neutral countries. Shipping and exchange difficulties have 
also led to some transference of trade from London to New 
York. These shifts are inevitable in war, but the importance 
of London as the centre of the Empire fur trade, its close 
connections with Scandinavia, together with the immigration 


Tin.—After a further rise in the stan- 
dard cash price for tin to a maximum of 
£290 Ss. per ton on Friday, the market 
suffered a serious reverse early this week. 
By Tuesday the quotation was down to 
£264, but on Wednesday it recovered 
slightly to £266 10s. per ton. Although the 
break was stimulated by the French request 
for an armistice, it was primarily due to a 
sudden stoppage of American buying, 
which brought about the liquidation of 
substantial speculative accounts. It is po 
sible that buying both on British and 
American account will be resumed on a 
large scale before long; but, on the other 
hand, consuming markets have been nar- 
rowed further by the exclusion of France 
TINPLATE PRODUCTION: PERCENTAGE 
OF S. WALES’ CAPACITY IN OPERATION 


Week ending 1939 1940 
May 4 ... = 64°55 66:78 
= RE neecee os 65-32 70-66 
— oreo 67°90 65-96 
- we ose , 64-93 72:49 

EAE: Gutsenntckes 64-37 70-82 
—_— ee 63°13 63°05 


Grains.—With the news that France 


asked for an armistice, grain price 
at Chicago again relapsed; July wheat 
futures were quoted at one time at 74 
cents per bushel, though purchases by the 
Government for relief brought a slighi 
recovery later. With the occupation of the 
greater part of industrial France, it is to 
be presumed that the United Kingdom 
is now the sole importer of grains from 


had 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 
AND FLOUR 


Week ended |FromAug.1 to 


. From 

(000 quarters) | June | June | June | June 
Stam | ot AS 
1940 1940 | 1939 | 1940 
} ! 

N. America ........... 613 371 | 27,663) 23,983 
Argentine, Uruguay. | 407 | 372 | 12,351) 19,030 
Australia .........ccce0e | cee® | oee® | 11,334 $4,546 
seca oniedennbe i So. | 4,488 114 
Danube and district | 179 | 219 | 8,775! 6,554 
Other countries ...... ; we: ff ; 1,971 345 








1,199 962 | 66,582 54,572 


* Unobtainable. + Shipments up to Feb. 29, 1940. 
Source : The Corn Trade News. 
WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MAIZE MEAL 











Week ended |From Apr. 1to 
C000 ae ane) June , June | June | June 
q 8, 15, 17, 15, 
7 1940 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 
I ities cesses 251 141 (4,231 3,425 
Auantic America .... 48 101 388 298 
Danube Region ...... 100 me 784 452 
S. & E. Africa ........ -_ wid 375 694t 
Indo-China, etc. ..... ot Bact 317 91 
Total ..........++. 399 242 | 6,095 | 4,960 


Source : The Corn Trade News. 
t Incomplete since May 25. 





of many Leipzig merchants, should enable London to resume 
its leading position in the fur trade for a post-war world, 


INDUSTRY NEWS 


overseas, and even her demand is likely 
to be much smaller, since her own output 
has been increased. 


Oils and Ojilseeds.—There has been 
a continuous fall in linseed prices in the 
past week, both in North America and 
for Indian varieties. The fall in American 
prices was due mainly to the influence of 
the recent decline in the grain markets, 
which has been checked by minimum 
prices. Exports of linseed from Argentina 
are still continuing. 


Rubber.—There was a sharp rise in 
the price of standard ribbed sheet over 
last weekend, but business was nearly 
suspended on Monday. The Committee 
of the London Rubber Exchange then re- 
quested members to refrain until further 
notice from new speculative commitments, 
except in liquidation of existing contracts, 
Prices in New York have been fairly 

idy throughout the week. 
FORTNIGHTLY INDEX OF WHOLESALE 

PRICES IN U.K. AND U.S.A. 
1927 = 100) 


Mar. June Aug. June June 
31, 14, 50) 18, 


1939 1940 1940 


1937 1939 


The Economist In- 


dex (U.K.):— | 
Cereals and meat | 93:0 67:6 66:9, 85-4, 86:7 
Other foods ...... | 70°4 61:9) 61:1 79-4 75:1 
Textiles ........... | 74°2 54°5 54°3) 89-4 88-9 
Minerals........... 113°2. 91-8, 95°4118-1 1177 


87:0 75-8 77-6 107-7 109-4 


87-2 69:7 70:3 95-9 955 


Miscellaneous 


Complete Index 


ee 


119-9 96-0 96 8132 0131-5 


— 


1913 100 
Irving - Fisher In- 
dex (U.S.A.) 





100:4 84.0 83-489-4* 
* This figure relates to May 11th. + Highest level 
reached during the 1932-7 recovery. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING LOSSES 
THROUGH ENEMY ACTION 


Totals, 
Sept. 3,1939-June2,190 





No. Tons gross 
British— | 

Merchant Ships ......... 229 831,611 
Naval Auxiliaries......... 45 37,471 
as alien 

274 869,082 

French .. - 17 | 74,486 
DENY acassuonsasic scape 1 | 14,294 
Other Alllies ...........sesce0s 15 71,651 
| eee 

EL incuascnsasns 307 | 1,029,513 
ES co eiciecaiunskdaane 220 598,869 
ee eee 

Grand Total ............ 527 1,626,382 


The casualty figures include only losses suffered 
through German action, and not those su ere: 
through any other war action. Ships which have 
disappeared without a trace are included, the c 
sumption being that they have been mune 
torpedoed. +0. ond 

Norwegian and Danish losses before April 9, sed 
Belgian and Dutch losses before May 10, are clas 
as Neutral. Italian losses are also classed as 

Source: The Shipping World. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


eS ; 
VENEZUELAN OIL CONCESSIONS, 
LIMITED 


PROBLEMS OF EXCHANGE 


DIVIDEND 2s. 3d. PER SHARE 


The twenty-fourth ordinary annua! general meeting of this com- 
pany was held, on the 18th instant, in London, Sir Andrew Agnew, 
CBE. (chairman of the company), presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of moving the adoption of the 
report and accounts, said:—Shareholders will be aware from our 
experience during ihe past several years that exchange rates have 
a considerable influence on the results of our operations. In the 
case of 1939, although this influence was stronger than ever before, 
the two tendencies which were operative were to some extent of a 
compensating nature. 

Oil proceeds and value of oil stocks have increased from 
£6,450,000 to £7,080,000. This improvement, namely, some 
£630,000, can be attributed almost entirely to the more favourable 
dollar-sterling exchange rate. On the expenditure side of the 
account the first two items, comprising the sterling required to 
finance our expenditure in Venezuela, amount to £4,131,733, as 
against £4,051,086 in 1938, an increase of some £80,000 or 2 per 
cent. 

A summarised comparison of our 1939 profit and loss account 
with that of the previous year is provided by the fact that the in- 
crease Of £630,000 in our revenue is almost exactly offset by 
additional expenditure in the fields and for extra taxes. There re- 
mains the increase of £200,000 in the year’s allowance for depre- 
ciation. Against this it has not been considered necessary to make 
any provision for 1939 to exploration and general reserve, com- 
pared with £250,000 set aside last year, thus also enabling us to 
increase the profit by £50,000, which is available to increase the 
carry-forward. 
one, With cash on deposit and current accounts and in hand totalling 
£953,000, and our cash position to-day is adequate. 


Our cash position at the end of 1939 was a strong 


CURRENT EXPENDITURE 


As regards current operations in our fields, you will likewise not 
expect me to give you so much information as is customary at these 
meetings. Our expenditure is being confined to what is strictly 
necessary for the production and delivery of crude oil and the main- 
tenance of essential requirements and commitments. 

For the purpose of doing our utmost to avoid the use of foreign 
currency, every endeavour is being made, in close co-operation with 
the Petroleum Ministry and the Ministry of Supply, to purchase 
the maximum proportion of our requirements of materials and equip- 
ment in the United Kingdom. Under normal 
proportion of our needs is obtained from the United States. 

Our drilling programme now comprises eight strings of tools, all 
of which are employed in the Bolivar District. 


conditions a large 


‘he string which 
Was previously operating in the Concepcion field in the Maracaibo 
District has recently been transferred to the Bolivar District, where 
itcan be employed to better advantage. 

Our policy of electrifying our principal fields is being extended 
to Cabimas, since although this field has passed its peak as a 
source of production, it has, we consider, sufficient useful life still 
before it to reap the benefits of economy and flexibility made pos- 
sible by the use of electric prime movers in the pumping of wells, 
the gathering of oil, and other similar phases of our operations. 


FIELD PROTECTION WORKS 


The coastal dyke to counteract the effect of subsidence at 
Lagunillas, to which reference was made in the report, has now been 
completed in the central part of the Lake shore frontage, and should 
give adequate protection for a considerable number of years. Addi- 
tional work to maintain the existing flood protection and drainage 
themes is being carried out as necessary in other parts of the field. 
It has recently become apparent that appreciable subsidence is 
taking place at Tia Juana, and to a lesser degree at Cabimas. In 
the former field conditions are such that large expenditure will be 
Mecessary, either this year or next year, for the purpose of provid- 
Ing the necessary protection from flooding. At Bachaquero, no 
subsidence has yet become apparent, but in the light of our ex- 
Pefience in other fields a system of periodic surveys has been insti- 
tuted, so that immediate steps may be taken should subsidence com- 
mence, We must thus be prepared for continued heavy expenditure 
for the Purpose of maintaining the surface condition of our fields. 
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As regards our one-ihird participation in the Venezuelan Oil 
Development Company, Limited, you will have seen from the report 
that no success has yet been obtained by that company in its ex- 
ploration for oil-producing territory on its concessions, and that 
since the war its exploration programme has been suspended. In 
consequence of this our expenditure commitments in this direction 
are reduced to comparatively small sums. 

As you will see from the accounts, our exploration and general 
reserve as at the end of 1938 stood at £1,000,000, while our con- 
tribution to V.O.D. expenditure as at the end of 1939 amounted 
to £550,000. For this reason it has not been considered necessary 
to set aside any further sum to exploration and general reserve in 
respect of last year. Nevertheless, as explained in previous years, 
it must be appreciated that this reserve, besides providing for our 
interest in V.O.D., is intended to contribute to writing off the 
value of our wasting assets and other intangibles. Your directors 
will have the question of the exploration and general reserve con- 
stantly before them and additions will be made to it in future years 
whenever this is justified. 

The report and accounts, with the recommendation of a 
dividend of 1s. 7d., making 2s. 3d. per 
unanimously adopted. 


GEDULD PROPRIETARY MINES, 
LIMITED 


final 
share for the year, were 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 

The thirty-ninth ordinary general meeting of shareholders in 
Geduld Proprietary Mines, Limited, was held at Johannesburg, on 
the 16th ultimo. 

Mr P. M. Anderson, chairman of the company, presided, and in 
the course of his remarks said:—The results achieved in the course 
of the year’s operations have again been satisfactory. 

The milling record of the previous year was improved upon by 
36,500 tons, the total for the past year being 1,365,000 tons. Work- 
ing revenue improved by £16,734 owing to the increased tonnage 
milled and the higher average price obtained for gold. On the 
other hand, working costs increased by £45,821, or 3d. per ton 
milled, leaving a working profit of £1,326,530, as compared with 
£1,355,617 for the previous year. 

Increased dividend income from our shareholdings in East Geduld 
Mines and Grootvlei Proprietary Mines substantially improved our 
sundry revenue, which amounted to £489,313. After setting aside 
£606,176 to meet taxation liability and providing for other items 
detailed in the profit and loss account, the net profit was £1,194,759, 
or £59,017 more than in the preceding year. The addition of 
£247,791 brought forward from the previous year made available 
for disposal a sum of £1,442,550, and £1,168,686 was absorbed in 
totalling 16s. per share. 


the payment of two dividends 


DEVELOPMENT WORK 


The results of development work during the year showed little 
variation from those of the preceding year. Apart from a small 
footage preparatory to Black Reef development, 13,070 feet were 
driven, of which 9,145 were on reef and sampled and 3,350 were 
classed as payable with an average value of 6.6 dwt. over 37 inches. 
This work was insufficient to fully maintain the ore reserves, which, 
on being re-estimated at the end of the year, showed a decrease of 
150,000 tons to 8,900,000 tons, averaging 4.7 dwt. over 56 inches. 
This value was one-fifth of a pennyweight lower and the width one 
inch less than when calculated a year previously. 

During the first three months of the current year development 
results have been well maintained. Of the 2,050 feet sampled 
in the Main Reef Leader, 1,175 feet, averaging 8.6 dwt. over 32 
inches, were classed as payable. The ore milled totalled 336,500 
tons, and the working revenue, based on selling gold to the Treasury 
at 150s. per ounce fine, amounted to £566,739. After deducting 
working costs, which averaged 16s. per ton milled, the working 
profit was £296,786, which is somewhat below the average of the 
previous year. 

TAXATION 


AND PROFITS 


The full price of gold as from January 1, 1940, has been re- 
instated to the producers, who will have to bear increased taxation 
imposed on profits and additional realisation charges. As the 
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result, the published gross profits of all mines will be greater, but 
on average the profits distributable to shareholders will be un- 
changed unless the price of gold exceeds 168s. per ounce. 

As an example of how our company is affected by this change, 
for the first quarter of this year our working profit under the new 
scheme showed an increase of £55,500 over the old, but taxation is 
increased by £58,200, so that the net working profit to our share- 
holders is slightly lower. On the other hand, it is estimated that the 
ore reserve tonnage as calculated at the end of last year could be 
increased by about 20 per cent. 

Our shareholdings in East Geduld Mines, Limited, and the 
Grootvlei Proprietary Mines, Limited, remain intact. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





EAST GEDULD 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


MINES, LIMITED 


The thirteenth ordinary general meeting of shareholders in East 
Geduld Mines, Limited, was held at Johannesburg, on the 16th 
ultimo. 

Mr P. M. Anderson, chairman of the company, presided, and in 
the course of his remarks said:—Results for the year 1939 present 
a gratifying record of continued progress and efficient conduct of 
operations. 

The reduction plant treated a record total of 1,829,000 tons, or 
77,200 more than in the previous year, the average yield per ton 
milled, at 5.74 dwt., being slightly lower. Working costs per ton 
milled were reduced by 6d. to the low level of 15s. 8d., two-thirds 


of the decrease being due to a lower charge for development 
redemption. 
INCREASED OUTPUT 


The output of gold increased by 19,798 ounces fine to 525,20 
ounces fine, and the average price realised was 6s. Sd. per ounce 
fine more than in the previous year. The working profit increased by 
£290,604 to £2,476,316, and the gross profit, including sundry 
revenue and dividends on our shareholding in the Grootvlei Pro- 
prietary Mines, Limited, amounted to £2,505,610. Out of this 
£1,167,040, or 47 per cent. of the working profit, had to be provided 
for taxation, the net profit amounting to £1,320,203. Including the 
balance brought forward at the beginning of the year, there was 
available for disposal an amount of £1,540,335, of which £1,215,000 
was distributed in two dividends totalling 13s. 6d. per share, an 
increase of 2s. per share over the previous year. 

The development footage during the year amounted to 18,713 feet 
nd, of 12,615 feet on reef and sampled, 7,500 feet, or 59 per cent., 
were payable, the average value being 13.2 dwt. over 33 inches, 
equivalent to 434 inch-dwt. The payable footage was sufficient to 
maintain the ore reserves, which, based on a slightly lower pay 
limit, amounted at the year end to 11,500,000 tons, the value of 
5.7 dwt. being three-tenths of a pennyweight lower and the esti- 
mated stoping width of 56 inches two inches less than at the end 
of the previous year. 


CURRENT YEAR’S DEVELOPMENT 


During the first quarter of the current year the development foot- 
age driven amounted to 5,843 feet, of which 4,010 feet were on reef 
and sampled, the payable reef being 2,550 feet, or 64 per cent., 
having an average value of 15.0 dwt. over 34 inches, equivalent to 
$11 inch-dwt. The tonnage milled during the quarter totalled 461,000 
tons, or an increase of 17,000 tons over the corresponding period 
of last year, and the yield per ton milled showed a slight increase 
above the average of the previous year. Working costs per ton milled, 
at 16s., were 4d. above t!:c average of last year, the increase being 
due to the rising cost of stores and materials. The working profit 
amounted to £627,191, on the basis of a gold price of 150s. per 
ounce fine. The fuil price of gold as from January 1, 1940, has 
been reinstated to the producers, who will have to bear increased 
taxation imposed on profits and additional realisation charges. As 
the result the published gross profits of all mines will be greater, 
but on average the profits distributable to sharcholders will be un- 
changed unless the price of gold exceeds 168s. per ounce fine. 


So far as our company is concerned the effect of this change 
for the first quarter of this year is that the distributable profit is 
decreased by about £15,000. However, as the rate of net profit at 
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present being earned is approximately the same as last year, share. 
holders should suffer no diminution in the dividend rate. On the 
other hand, the life of the mine will be considerably lengthened, as 
it is estimated that the ore reserve tonnage as calculated at the end 
of last year could be increased by over 40 per cent. by the addi. 
tion of low-grade ore. 

Your company’s share interest in the Grootvlei Proprietary Mines 
Limited, remains intact, and I feel sure shareholders wil] hen 
observed with satisfaction that the company has entered the Tanks 
of dividend payers. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


MARIEVALE CONSOLIDATED | MINES, 
LIMITED 





IMPROVEMENT IN DEPTH 


The fifth ordinary general meeting of shareholders in Marieyak 
Consolidated Mines, Limited, was held at Johannesburg, on th 
17th ultimo. 

Mr P. M. Anderson, chairman of the company, presided, and, in 
the course of his remarks, said: —With regard to capital expend. 
ture, it has been necessary to make use of the arrangements, pr. 
viously announced, to obtain temporary finance from Union Cor. 
poration, Limited. Since the close of the year the loan has reached 
a maximum of £104,974, which is about £45,000 less than the 
estimate I gave at our last meeting and at the end of last month 
it had been reduced to about £43,000. 

Milling on a regular basis commenced on November Ist, eleven 
months after the decision to erect a plant was made by your board, 
The full nominal capacity of the reduction plant—40,000 tons pe 
month—was reached in December. 

Due to the inevitable absorption of gold in the plant and th 
milling of a high percentage of comparatively low-grade develop. 
ment rock, the yield for the first two months of production wa 
only 3.55 dwt. per ton milled, and with the inclusion of initia 
starting-up expenditure a working loss of £20,709 was incurred by 
the year end. During the first quarter of the current year a total 
of 120,000 tons were milled, the yield being 4.50 dwt. per ton 
Working costs per ton milled, which included an average develop 
ment redemption charge of 7s. 8d., were 28s. 10d., and the workin 
profit for the quarter—declared on the basis of selling gold to tk 
Government at 150s. net per ounce fine—was £29,284, or 4s. Ild 
per ton milled. In April the yield had risen to 5.2 dwt. per to 
and further improvement in accordance with the ore reserve vali 
may be expected. 

THE NEW TAX, BASIS 

The new tax basis, although a severe one, is a superior form od 
impost in many respects and results in some saving to our com 
pany compared with the amount which would have accrued to th 
Government under the Gold Price Levy. For example, under th 
new arrangement, which came into force as from January Ist, the 
working profit for the first quarter of this year, after allowing for 
extra £44,926, as compared with 


£29,284 previously published, being an increase of £15,642. 


taxation and charges, becomes 


During last year 35,723 feet of development, exclusive of wotk 
on stations, were accomplished, which represents an increase of 
7,806 feet th 22,915 fect were on reef and 
sampled and, of this, 12,760 feet were found to be payable, averag 
ing 9.6 dwt. over 26 inches. Ore reserves were increased by 600,000 
tons, and at the year end were calculated at 1,700,000 tons, having 
an average value of 5.8 dwt. over an estimated stoping width of # 
inches. Development footage for the first three months of this 
year amounted to 9,707 feet, of which 6,560 feet were on reef and 
The 2,890 feet payable averaged 10.9 dwt. over 23 


over the previous year. 


sampled. 
inches. 
GRATIFYING DEVELOPMENT RESULTS 
I have previously informed shareholders that development 
sults, particularly in the No. 1 Shaft area, showed definite signs 0 
improvement in depth, and it is gratifying to be able to state . 
subsequent development in this area does not give me any groun 


to change my opinion. Unfortunately, the development of the 
lowest levels has been retarded owing to the downthrow of the 
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by the dyke to which I referred at our last meeting. Consequently, 
the results of the year, although satisfactory, do not fully reflect the 
improved values encountered in depth because the bulk of the work 
has necessarily been restricted for the time being to the levels above 
the dyke. The opening up of the area below the dyke, however, 
will be facilitated by two inclines from No. 1 Shaft, which are 
being pushed forward as rapidly as possible. 

Development in the No. 2 Incline Shaft area has been delayed 
from time to time by water-bearing fissures and last month an 
abnormal flow of water was encountered in the 12th Level Drive. 
This additional flow exceeded the limited pumping capacity at this 
shaft, consequently all perishable equipment was withdrawn and 
the water allowed to rise to the 7th Level on which it was trans- 
ferred to the main pumping station at No. 1 Shaft. Additional 
pumping equipment has been obtained and is being installed in 
No. 2 Incline preparatory to dewatering this incline to the 12th 
Level. This mishap has not affected the output and in no way 
endangers the rest of the mine, but will involve some additional 
expenditure and delay development in this section. 

The mine is opening up very well and I feel confident that share- 
holders can look forward to improving profits until normal pro- 
duction is reached on full scale operations. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE GROOTVLEI PROPRIETARY 
MINES, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY DEVELOPMENT RESULTS 

The thirty-third ordinary general meeting of The Grootvlei Pro- 
prietary Mines, Limited, was held at Johannesburg, on the 16th 
ultimo. 

Mr P. M. Anderson, chairman of the company, presided, and in 
the course of his remarks, said: ——The reduction plant, which has 
now been in commission for some twenty months, has operated 
most satisfactorily, and last year the ore milled totalled 947,500 
tons. In the early part of 1939 the plant was extended to a rated 
capacity of 80,000 tons per month, but results have shown that the 
actual capacity is well above that figure; in fact last month 97,000 
tons was reached. You will be glad to hear that, owing to satis- 
factory development results, it has been decided to proceed imme- 
diately with extension of the plant to a rated capacity of 120,000 
tons per month and the main items of additional machinery and 
equipment have been ordered. 

The working revenue totalled £1,669,916, or 35s. 3d. per ton 
milled, and working costs amounted to £1,066,603, or 22s. 6d. 
per ton milled, leaving a working profit of £603,313 and a net 
profit of £517,721 which, together with the carry-forward from the 
previous year, made £529,740 available for disposal, of which 
£408,750 was absorbed in the payment of the two dividends of 
ls. and 2s. per share. 

The capital funds on hand at December 31, 1938, totalled 
£403,658, which should be sufficient to finance the extension of the 
teduction plant to which I have already referred. 


ACCELERATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


The main haulage between Nos. 3 and 4 shafts was completed 
in May last year and this assisted considerably in the acceleration 
of development in that section of the mine. Altogether 64,272 feet 
Were driven during the year, which is almost double the footage 
accomplished in the preceding year, 44,590 feet were on reef and 
sampled and, of this, 25,350 feet, or 57 per cent., were payable, 

ving an average value of 12.5 dwt. over 28 inches, equivalent to 
350 inch-dwt. 

The ore reserves, when recalculated as at December 31st last, 
showed an increase of 40 per cent. and amounted to 5,250,000 
tons with an average value of 5.5 dwt. over 52 inches. This com- 
Pares with 3,750,000 tons having an average value of 5.5 dwt. over 
58.5 inches at the end of 1938. 

The results of the company’s operations during the first quarter 
of the current year show that satisfactory progress is being main- 
tained. Development work totalled 15,893 feet, of which 10,365 
feet were on reef and sampled. 4,950 feet, or 48 per cent., were 
Payable, having an average value of 13.1 dwt. over 29 inches, 
‘uivalent to 380 inch-dwt. The ore milled totalled 277,500 tons 
ind the working revenue was £536,942, or 38s. 8d. per ton milled. 
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Working costs amounted to £315,524, or 22s. 9d. per ton milled, 
leaving a working profit of £221,418, which is substantially above 
the rate for last year. ‘These figures are based on a gold price of 
150s. net per ounce fine. 


TAXATION AND FUTURE PROFITS 


The full price of gold as from January 1, 1940, has been re- 
instated to the producers, who will have to bear increased taxation 
imposed on profits and additional realisation charges. As the result, 
the published gross profits of all mines will be greater, but on 
average the profits distributable to shareholders will be unchanged 
unless the price of gold exceeds 168s. per ounce. 

As an example of how our company is affected by this change, 
for the first quarter of this year our working profit under the new 
scheme showed an increase of £52,600 over the old, but taxation 
is increased by £50,000, so that the net working profit to our 
shareholders is much the same. On the other hand, it is estimated 
that the ore reserve tonnage as calculated at the end of last year 
could be increased by over 30 per cent. 


The financial resources of the Palmietkuil Gold Mining Company, 
Limited—in which your company’s shareholding remains unchanged 
—became exhausted during the year, and, as the present state of 
world affairs made the raising of further capital impracticable, 
mining operations have been suspended and the mine placed on a 
caretaking basis. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


VAN DYK CONSOLIDATED MINES, 
LIMITED 


YEAR OF STEADY PROGRESS 


The sixth ordinary general meeting of Van Dyk Consolidated 
Mines, Limited, was held at Johannesburg on the 17th ultimo. 

Mr P. M. Anderson, chairman of the company, presided, and in 
the course of his remarks, said: —-The year under review is the first 
complete year of milling operations, and steady progress has been 
made towards full scale production. Although the extension to the 
reduction plant from 60,000 to 80,000 tons per month was not 
brought into commission until the end of February, the ore milled 
during the year reached the satisfactory figure of 1,026,600 tons, 
which is substantially above the rated capacity of the plant. 

The yield per ton milled continued to show improvement through- 
out the year and averaged 4.80 dwt., an increase of about two- 
thirds of a pennyweight, and revenue improved by 5s. 9d. per ton 
milled compared with the previous year. Working costs per ton milled, 
which averaged 22s. 10d. and included a charge for development 
redemption averaging 5s. 2d., showed a reduction of 5d. 

The increases in tonnage milled, yield and price of gold, coupled 
with the decrease in working costs, accounted for the working profit 
being increased, compared with the previous year, by nearly half 
a million pounds to £664,550, the net profit transferred to the 
appropriation account being £476,645. With the balance unappro- 
priated from last year of £95,858, there was thus a total of 
£572,503 to be dealt with. Of this, two dividends, each of 9d. per 
share, absorbed £412,500. 


INCREASED ORE RESERVES 


Development accomplished during 1939 amounted to 73,205 feet, 
which was an increase of 22,849 feet over 1938. Due to the large 
footage of incline haulage ways and to broken ground in certain 
areas, a considerable portion of the development was off reef. Of 
the 37,700 feet on reef and sampled, 15,725 feet were found to be 
payable averaging 12.5 dwt. over 20 inches. The ore reserves were 
increased about 15 per cent. during the year, and at December 31st 
were estimated to amount to 2,600,000 tons, having an average 
value of 5.6 dwt. over an assumed stoping width of 40 inches. 


During the first three months of the current year, 20,738 feet of 
development were accomplished, of which 11,270 feet were on reef. 
Of the footage sampled 2,800 feet were payable, with an average 
value of 10.7 dwt. over 21 inches. The ore milled amounted to 
274,200 tons, the average yield per ton milled being 4.94 dwt. Work- 
ing costs, at 23s. 3d. per ton milled, were 5d. higher than the aver- 
age of the past year, due in part to increasing the charge for devel- 
opment redemption to 5s. 6d. per ton. The working profit was esti- 
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mated at £189,229. This figure is based on a gold price of 150s. 
net per ounce fine. 


TAXATION AND FUTURE PROFITS 


As from January 1, 1940, the full price of gold has been rein- 
stated to the producers, who will have to bear increased taxation im- 
posed on profits and additional realisation charges. As the result, the 
published gross profits of all mines will be greater, but on average 
the profits distributable to shareholders will be unchanged unless 
the price of gold exceeds 168s. per ounce. 

As an example of how our company is affected by this change, 
for the first quarter of this year our working profit under the new 
scheme showed an increase of £49,800 over the old, but taxation is 
increased by £46,000, so that the net working profit is much the 
same. On the other hand, it is estimated that the ore reserve tonnage 
as calculated at the end of last year could be increased by about 
35 per cent. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


FORSTER’S GLASS COMPANY, LIMITED 


PROFIT MORE THAN DOUBLED 


The twenty-first annual general meeting of Forster’s Glass Com- 
pany, Limited, was held, on the 20th instant, in London. 

Col. Charles E. Ponsonby, T.D., M.P. (the chairman), said he 
Was sure it would be agreed that the report and accounts were very 
satisfactory. The profit for the year, after meeting all expenses, but 
before providing for taxation, was £115,233 as against £54,020 last 
year. This showed a very large increase over last year, but in 
order to cover estimated liabilities for taxation it had been found 
necessary to provide £64,519 as against £9,600 last year. Included 
in this provision was an amount for excess profits tax calculated 
on the 60 per cent. basis. After deducting the preference dividend 
for the year and bringing in a balance of £16,701 from last year, 
the amount available for distribution was £54,290. The directors 
recommended a dividend of 6 per cent. and a cash bonus of 5 per 
cent. on the ordinary shares. 

The increase in profits was remarkable, and was accounted for 
in several ways. The sales of the company for the year under 
review were the largest in the company’s history, and were roughly 
an increase of 30 per cent. on those of the previous year. In order 
to meet the enormous demand the plant had been working almost to 
capacity during the whole period. 

During the year only one small increase in sale prices had taken 
place, and this increase only applied to a relatively small proportion 
of the company’s sales. On the other hand, costs of production, 
both in the way of materials and wages, had increased considerably, 
but, so far, it had been possible to carry these increases by reason 
of the greater volume of sales. 

The great increase in sales had been due partly to an increase in 
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their general trade, especially in the mineral water trade Owing tp 
the satisfactory weather conditions during last summer, but alsy 
to a considerable increase in the demand for containers to be pack 
with goods for export, and in response to the request of the Goyem, 
ment the company had been pushing the sale of empty Container; 
for export purposes, and they had met with satisfactory success ip 
this field. As to the current year, at the moment the plant was fully 
employed, and they were doing a considerable amount of wox 
for the Government. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 





LISBON ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS, 
LIMITED 


RECORD TRAFFIC 


The forty-second ordinary general meeting of this company was 
held, on the 19th instant, in London. 

Mr A. Newcombe Rye, M.1E.E., the chairman of the company, 
who presided, said that traffic during the past year had constituty 
another record. 134,238,698 passengers having been carried, againg 
131,087,670, an increase of 3,151,028. The profit at £161,688 wa, 
however, £9,810 lower owing to increased expenditure, largely du 
to the cost of removing and relaying track, the continued increay 
in the car mileage run and higher taxation. The board now recom. 
mended the declaration of a final dividend of 4 per cent. ne, 
making, with the interim dividend, 64 per cent. net for the year, 

As to exchange, the escudo, for some years past linked to sterling 
at about 110 escudos to the &, in the latter part of last year was 
related to the United States dollar, and was now about 100 escudo 
to the £. It was satisfactory to note, however, that there was a 
free market for all currencies in Portugal, and no difficulty had bee 
experienced in making remittances. 

The period covered by the accounts included only the first fou 
months of the war, and as the company carried substantial stock 
purchased at pre-war rates, the war had had only a small effet 
during the period under review. In 1940 they must expect hey 
additional expenditure. Coal was now double the price of 193%, 
difficult to obtain and poor in quality. Also the majority of th 
materials required showed a substantial increase. 

This year Portugal was holding a series of centenary celebrations 
and an exhibition in Lisbon, showing the many resources and pr 
ducts of the various territories of its Empire. They had madet 
substantial contribution to the amenities of the exhibition by diver 
ing certain sections of their tramway track and providing addition! 
facilities for the rapid handling of passengers. The cost of thes 
works, which would be substantial, the company was bearing as it 
contribution to the Portuguese national celebrations. In view of tk 
difficult times he felt shareholders would agree that the results of th 
year’s working were as satisfactory as could have been expected. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





£297,203. 


The increase in net profit at 


Doncaster Amalgamated Collieries. 







Shorter Comments 


Company Results of the Week.— 
The BUTTERLEY COMPANY has 


realised an increase in trading profit from 
£287,288 to £343,714. Net profit, how- 
ever, is £25,761 lower at £141,594. The 
company has made no allocation to reserve, 
against £30,000 in the previous year. The 
10} per cent. ordinary dividend absorbs 
a slightly larger sum than the 6} per cent. 
tax free dividend paid in 1938-39. 
ANGLO - EGYPTIAN OILFIELDS 
earned a trading profit of £831,397, nearly 
double the 1938 figure. After making a 
taxation provision of £200,000 and placing 
£100,000 to exploration reserve, net profits 
amounted to £223,940 against £188,993. 
In 1938, the net profit figure was aug- 
mented by a transfer of £50,000 from 
stock reserve no longer required. The 
ordinary dividend has been maintained at 
12} percent. W.J. BUSH, with a trading 
profit of £142,581, has also nearly doubled 
the 1938 total, but has maintained the 
ordinary dividend at 10 per cent. 
MARSTON THOMPSON AND EVER- 
SHED net profits show a slight decline 
from £104,404 to £101,292. The com- 
pany has in effect reduced the total 
dividend distribution by changing the rate 
from 15 per cent. tax free to 20 per cent. 
less tax. TRUST HOUSES realised an 
increase in trading profit of some £70,000 to 


£139,534 amounts to only £13,654, and 
the 7 per cent. dividend was maintained. 
The previous year’s dividend of 5 per cent. 
is maintained by GRIFFITHS HUGHES 
despite lower net profits of £82,835 against 
£89,252. HALL AND COMPANY, with 
a total income of £98,952, also enjoyed a 
less successful year than in 1938-39. Net 
profits at £50,129 showed a fall of £4,116. 
A 25 per cent. dividend is announced as 
before. Pending the announcement of the 
Government terms of hire for requisitioned 
tonnage, an element of estimate enters into 
the calculation of ROYAL MAIL trading 
profits, at £1,002,218 against £980,222 in 
1938. After placing £508,714 to deprecia- 
tion, net profit is £29,019 lower at 
£110,048. The 5 per cent. dividend is 
maintained. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Royal Mail Lines.—Total revenue year 
1939, £1,002,218 (£980,222). Trading 
profit, £915,616 (£903,187). Administra- 
tion and taxation, £356,950 (£345,017). 
Fleet replacement account, £502,394 
(£136,166). Depreciation, nil (£317,700). 
Ordinary dividend, 5 per cent. as before. 
Carry forward, £14,344 (£29,296). 

Griffiths Hughes Proprietaries. — 
Total income year to March 31, 1940, 
£87,719 (£94,418). Net profit, £82,835 
(£89,252). Ordinary dividend, 5 per cent. 
as before. Carry forward, £4,446 (£2,236). 





—Trading profit, year to March 31, 1940, 
£427,830 (£216,650). Net profit, £289,250 
£120,115). General reserve, £100,000 
nil). Additional depreciation, £40,000. 
Ordinary dividend, 4 per cent. against nil. 
Carry forward, £85,922 (£125,013). 


Rhodesia Broken Hill Development. 
—Net profit, 1939, £177,892 (£158,105) 
after charging £29,858 (£7,370) for tax. 
Written off development expenditure, 
£12,115 (£13,156). Capital expenditure, 
£300,000 (nil). Carry forward, £137,9% 
(£272,219). 


te 


Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields, Ltd. — 
Total revenue, 1939, {1,331,661 (£714,282, 
including credit from stock reserve, 
£50,000). Depreciation, £132,373 
(£104,270). Taxation, £200,000 (nil). 
Exploration reserve, £100,000 (nil). Net 
profit, £223,941 (£238,993). ‘ B” share 
dividend, 124 per cent. (unchanged). 
Carry forward, £141,249 (£150,808). 


Primitiva Holdings, Ltd.—Net profit 
year to April 30, 1940, £65,333 (£81,022) 
Ordinary dividend maintained at 3} Pp 
cent. Reserve, £5,000 (£10,000). Canty 
forward, £122,108 (£123,297). 


Zinc Corporation.—Net profit, 199% 
£142,575 (£184,422). Ordinary divid 
30 per cent. Transfer from pm 
equalisation reserve, £42,240. 
forward, £58,437 (£57,584). 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week to June 15, 1940, total 
ordinary revenue was £10,763,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £62,971,000, and 
allocation to sinking funds of £250,000. 


any was § hus, including all 










sinking fund allocations, 

















Finance 


OTHER Issues (NET) 
(£ thousands) 


Overseas Trade Guarantees .............+5+ 


BANK OF ENGLAND 


46 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 


April 1 to June 15, 1940, are :— 


(£ thousands) 


Ordinary Exp.... 562,436 | Ord. Revenue ... 





Notes Issued : 


In circultn. 589,051,306 


156,587 In Bnkg. De- 





£ 
























































the deficit accrued since April Ist is 
£407,178,000, against £127,299,000 for the 
ompany, § corresponding period a year ago. 
; corresp' 8 8 
mstituted 
|, against ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
688 was, REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
gely due : a Receipts into the Exchequer 
: (Z thousands) 
- Apr. 1, Apr. 1, Week | Week 
W recom Revenue — — ended ended 
ent. net, June June — pane 
e year, side sod 1939 1940 
> sterling Oanuny Rivenus | aan, en 
year was income Tax ............ 10,207) 20,980 15 55 
ME dadcnaseancoessece 6,260} 6,180 320 270 
) escudos f Bstate, etc., Duties 15,620) 18,350 2,270 2,060 
. eT 3,100! 2,550 340 
. ate aa 3.940, 3,700 480 350 
OG Bi incebecese sc ccecccnes. aid 3,590 1,080 
Other Inland Revenue 210 90 . 
first four Total Inland Revenue 39,337) 55,440 3,425 _ 3,815 
ial stocks 51,564/ 58,801) 4,201 4,845 
‘all effed 24,860 26,306 5,530) 1,426 
act heavy § Total Customs & Excise 76,424 85,107 9,731 6,271 
of 1939, fine Desies Saceeins 4,629, 5,428) 258! 126 
.O, (Net Receipt) 6,060! 5,900 250 550 
ty of the Grown Lands... 200, 240 
Receipts from Sundry 
‘ Loans itbbbnnddencentes 356 358 3 ‘ 
lebration § Miscellaneous Receipts 1,086 4,114 258 1 
and pf § Tosi Ordinary Revenue) 128182 156587, 13,922) 10,763 
1 made a 
: SeLr-BALANCING 
by divert: If Post Office and Broad- 
additions! a 12,790 13,850 950 900 
+ of thes SD scickiiiaicvnn 140972 170437) 14,872 11,663 
‘ing as ip —_—— 
iew of th =—— : ers 
ilts of th Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
cted. (G thousands 
Expenditure 
—— AOD ABT hl Week | Week 
lieries. to , Avs > ended ended 
. 1940 June June oom _— 
’ ) 17, 15, 1939 1940 
289,250 1939 1940 1 
100,000 § —--_- ae 
"40,000. | Oxomary Expenpiture 
inst nil. —f interest and Manage- 
ment of Natl. Debt... 74,391 76,456 2,195 3,371 
Payments to N. Ireland 1,235 1,295 
pment. Other Consoldtd. Fund 
58,105), Services ............... 395. 376 
’ cogil ete Sat ots x 
for tax. |. BE Sicsecescavsese 76,021 78,127) 2,195 3,371 
nditure, | °YPPly Services......... 179460 484309 20,250 59,600 
nditute, Total Ordinary Expen- we : "i 
137,9% = Bice 255481 562436 22,445 62,971 
“BALANCING 
Post Office and Broad- 
td. = TEE scaccoses'ooeves 12,790 13,850 950 900 
714,282. aneeienae ane dacicentl een eatin 
bin ge acs 268271 576286 23,395 63,871 
13231 § ...... — - 
a — 1939 figures include expenditure out of defence 
1), Net A 
” shares fter decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£347,066 aie ase 
ranged). f *°*45006 to £2,557,878, the other opera- 


8). = for the week (as shown below) raised 
€ gross National debt by £52,158,000 to 





ct rt about £9,356 millions. 
81, . 
3} pet WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
Carty if thousands 
National Savings —aae sualieeicniet . 5,450 
it, 1939, ID scahiltsidets covdssciacdetoseeness 5,625 
jividend, a Bidceaiebodepy cuca Wdah brveds <eaen 35,019 
MRA ickedecsiedeecnneeescsenensetsees 114 
profits lic Dept. ced chuca hath cen cxcesii 5,950 
5 58 






RETURNS 


JUNE 19, 1940 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Govt. Debt.. 11,015, 
Other Govt. 
Securities .. 615,281,250 


100 


Misc. Iss. (net)... 5,210 | Gross borr. 412,551 partment... 41,185,452 | Other Secs... 3,194,092 
Inc. in balances . 163 | Less— Silver Coin.. 509,558 
| Sinki s. 1,329 —__ 
ag = hae a 411,222 Amt. of Fid. 
3 — $ — Issue ...... 630,000,000 
567,809 567,809 Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
GD ankace 236,758 
FLOATING DEBT 630,236,758 630,236,758 
»236,75§ »236,758 
(€ millions) 
See Ways and BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Bills — £ £ 
Advances Total pioat- Props’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs... 130,552,838 
Date Float- ing | re 3,294,968 Other Secs. : 
Bank ing eiete Public Deps.* 35,276,644 Discs., etc... 3,536,108 
-_ Tap oe mn Debt etune a Securities... 26,974,980 
er epts. Eng- ther Deps. : —_——— 
1939 land Bankers’ ... yg ip 30,511,088 
Other Accts. 3,872,645 | Notes......... 41,185,45 
June 17 | 469-0) 541°9| 43-9 | 0-5 1055-3 585°8 Oe | ee. een 
1940 150,600,052 | Coin ...... ,475,2 
Mar. 9 776-0 664-6, 66:0 1506-6 | 730-6 ee a 
» 16 | 761:0, 673-6) 56-3 1490-9 | 729-9 203,724,664 203,724,6 
» 23 746°0 682°8 55-0 1483-8 | 737-8 . ‘ ‘ - 
: ‘ . 9 - 58:2 * Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
» 31 731-0) 696-7) 61°5 | 1489-2) 75 : ~~. os é 
Apr. 6 716:0)| 706-3) 55-0 1477:3| 761-3 sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 
» 13 | 701-0 708-4| 56-4 1465-8 764-8 
» 20 686-0) 637-5) 38-9 1362°4 | 676°4 THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
» 27 675-0 674-1) 46°3 1395-4) 720-4 
May 4 675°0 707:9 49°3 1432:2 | 757:2 (£ thousands) 
», 11 685-0 722-1, 53-0 1460-1) 775-1 - 
» 18 695:°0 733-6 4 1468-9 5 Aas Compared with 
» 25 700-0, 746°5 49: 1495-9 95-9 . . - 
June 1 710 0| 787-5 50-4 1547-9 837-9 ogee Pee ten | Lew 
» 8 725-0 822:4| 47:9 1595-3) 870-3 Week Year 
15 740:0 842-4 53:9 1636°3 896-3 
COMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation .......... 589,051, + 10,686) + 94,380 
Deposits : Public ... ‘ 35,277) + 386 + 10,040 
TREASURY BILLS Bankers’........ 103,727 +  569\+ 6,492 
(L milli ) Others ........ 46,873 1,488) + 10,745 
millions i glee icheianaa 
Per Total outside liabilities.. 774,928 + 10,154) + 121657 
Amount ‘he. i a. 
Date of Opera) See Govt. debt and securitiest 756,849 + 6,647| + 345027 
Tender i a Mini Discounts and advances 3,536 352 2,949 
Offered “PPlied anotted ~ sViini~ Other securities .......... 30,169, + 3,915 4,873 
for — Sere coin in ies dept. 510 4 201 
Gold coin and bullion 1,712 - 38; — 225157 
1939 s. d RESERVES a 
June 16 50-0 70:1 50:0 16 7-81 60 Res. of notes and coin in 
1940 banking department 42,651 10,72 10,463 
Mar. 8 55:0 98:3 50:0 20 5-30 45 * Proportion’? (reserve 
» 15 50:0 99-8 50-0 20 5:28 43 to outside liabilities in 
o a SO 100°0 50:0 20 oa 38 Bankg. dept.) 22:9 5:7 11°8% 
» 29 50-0 99°9 50:0 20 *76 49 
Apr. 5 50:0 94:5 50:0 20 8-33 51 
o 12; 30°0 90:6 50:0 20 8:16 52 
» 19 50:0 111°8 50°0 20 6-87 31 ‘ 
» 26 55:0 115:7 55-0 20 4:98) 36 COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 
May 3 60:0 113:2 60:0 20 4:81 45 (L millios 
» 10 65-0 111-6 65:0 20 4-82 52 uLONS 
» 17 65:0 116-0 65:0 20 4 86 47 
» 24 65:0 117-7 65:0 20 4-81 45 1939 1940 
9 31; 65°0 131°3 65:0 20 4:11 30 
June 7 65:0 1164 65:0 20 4:77) 46 June May. June! June June 
a 65-0 102-0 65:0 20 5-41 59 21 29 5 12 19 
On June 14th applications at £99 14s. 10d. per Issue Dept. ee oe ae ae iil Nie ; 
cent. for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, — yee 494°7) 557-9 569°3) 578:4 589-1 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of following week ep ank- : r - A 
were accepted as to about 59 per cont. of the amount Gan ae — 31°6 -23°4 11-0) 51°9, 41-2 
applied for and applications at higher prices in full. ad ai ai - 
Applications at £99 14s. 11d. for bills to be paid for —-- 299-2 ~. 2 7 9 626-2, 626 3 
on Saturday were accepted in full. £65-0 millions of aoe a ni . ; 0 : 0 $ za oa 
Treasury bills are being offered on June 21st. Gold, valued | 226-3 0-2 0-2 0-2 2 
P ats. perf. oz. 148:°42 168-00 168-00'168 -00 168-00 
Yeposits : 
PONE ak sciccce 25:2, 36°1 13-6 34:9) 35:3 
NATIONAL SAVINGS ae _— He as = 8 = 4 ez 
~ IC 0/ . ED ccccccee 6 50- ‘6 8 6° 
CRT are 3 re BONDS Total ........... | 168-5 181-5 182-0) 186-5) 185-9 
SU IPTIONS Bkg. Dept. Secs. 
(£ thousands) ee) 6h on ae ee ee 
; Other «......... 25:2 22:7 22-8, 23-0, 27-0 
Period N.S.C.* | 3% Bds. Total sak likese “ anton 144-3, 174°5 187-4 15019 161-1 
anking dept. 
FOSETVE ccc. ..00e 32:2 24:8 12:4 53:4 42-7 
Week to June 4, 1940 .., 4,773 | 4,717 9,490 a — Zo 70 70 Zo % 
Week to June 11, 1940 .. 4,999 4,648 9,647 Proportion 20:3 13:6 6:8 28:6 22:9 
29 weeks to June 11, 1940 95,800 | 88,913 184,713 one ’ es 
* Revenue returns show repayment of principal * Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


amounting to £15,850,000 in the 29 weeks to June 11, 


1940. 


£14,553,000 
millions to £630 millions 


t Fiduciary issue raised from 


580 
on June 11, 1940. 
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OVERSEAS BANK | FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING ‘ 
| __ MEMBER BANKS.—Million $’s | BANQUE MELLIE IRAN 
RETURNS | May May | May | May | Million rials 
i ’ <4, <, | 
NOTE.—The latest returns of the Bank of Ger- | I ASSETS 1939 1940 | 1940 | 1940 _ 
many appeared in The Economist of April 27th; | r 8, total .........++4 8,126 8,643 8,562 8,475 Apr. | Feb. | Mar 
Netherlands, of May 1ith; Belgium, of May 18th, | Investments -........... 13,554 14,949 14,982) 15,049 | “ 1) Ap. — 
Roumania, of June ist; Greece, India, Japan, | aoe Ne with F.R. bks 8,449 11,050 11,196 11,203 | ASSETS 1939 | 1940 1940 
Jugoslavia, Lithuania and France. of June 8th; | ue from domestic bks. 2,702 3,284 3,269 3,285 I iS 310-7; 310°8, 310-8 14 
Argentine, Australia, Bulgaria, Canada, Latvia, LiaBILiTiEs . . fe 00U!lUDeee 406:3 408-7) 408 5 {310 
Prague, South Africa, Turkey and U.S. Federal Deposits: Demand ... 16,965 19,928 20,201 20,287 | Balances,home&abroad| 76-3) 285-9 $408 
R Banks, of J 15th | Pn : ‘sneene 5,235 5,315) 5,312 5,312 a ane al a 283-8) 302-5 
eserve , une th. + = =o eee 295-3) 394°6 394-8 
U.S. Govt. ase ewe ate ‘581 | Public departments 760°6 762°3 406-2 
BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL Inter-bank | 7,310 9,323 9,178 9,138 | Other debit accounts... | 841-0, 831-7 870.4 4.80 
NT sons 2 LIABILITIES - 
SETTLEME} S.—{(Million Swiss gold NATIONAL B ” 7k Dp" Notes in circulation ... | 828-8) 990-2) 972-8 977 
Né ANK OF EGYPT ol ate ; * 
francs of 0.29 grammes) Million LE Public departments ... | 507-0 473°6 565-0 527 ate 
| Jo . ritis. 
May | Mar.; Apr. May | a ™ j Globe 
31, | 31, 30, a (Cl i = — “— N.B.—Market value is : + 378-9 million tial, @ Inv. ¢ 
ASSETS 1939 1940 | 1940 | 1940) | ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 3049 | + 305*0 millions rial, (Based on Lond. price and rat, § Primi! 
Gold in bars ............ AT, 2S 2 28°29 | Gold ......... sesseese | 6°24 6°24 6:24 6°24 Tes 
oe i Se 7 : + 7 + = .2 ; . Govt. Secs. ...... 15:36 16°46 18-56 18-76 — 
ii WNS.......-2...2+ 5) l ) é zyptian Govt. Secs.... 50 2-20 EO 5( " row! 
Sconnmmenciol bilia ans ‘ 143 ° 93 5 117 ° 113 3 cor _ eat... : 35 : 7 ; ax ; = BANK OF PORTUGAL Butte: 
Feasury Dilis .......... yi a ov°> | Exvestments ........00 13-16 12°62; 11-99 13-05 illi udos Guest 
Time funds at interest one 5 417-4 22 0 21:8 | Bills and Advances 7-99 ll 76 10°73 10°32 Million escidos Steph 
SS 232-2) 206-6) 195-1) 211-3 sa LIABILITIES White 
: ; _ * ” | Notes issued ............ 23°10 25:90 26-30 26-50 : 
Deposits—Annuity «... 153-1, 153-1. 153-1 152-7 | Deposits: Govt. ...... 2:76 3-39 2-34 2-39 Apr. | Apr. May May ff} Pahil 
German ...... 102-0 76 40-5 46°35 | Other deps. and accts. 17-91 21-10 21-34 21-29 17, <4, I, 8 Perak 
Central banks 111°0 33:6 23-6 34:5 | = ASSETS 1940 | 1940 | 1940 . 104% Trem 
> . ) , 9? 9? ) 
Gold 7 | 13-2, 12-91 12-61 12-0 | BANK OF ESTONIA Bolances abroad... | 54-41 817-1] 706-0 aR Boks 
ros Million Estonian krones Discounts .........s00008 | 414-0) 411-1) 416-0) 416 Charg 
NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY | od May “ ay May ae sesetens 107°8, 107-7 107-7 1074 ne 
*a9° se +), fs -), | eb ae 
Million pengos ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 | Notesincirculation ... (2325-4 2319 8 2384-0 2379-2 Panda 
May Apr. May May | Goldcoin & gold bullion 40°86 40:90 40-90 40-90 Deposits: Government 457-7 455-4 464-2 446: Or 
ASSETS 31, 30, 23, 31, | Net foreignexchange... 15°65 3°78 3°36 4:27 Bankers’ .. 681-0 691-5) 589-3 605: Albior 
Metal reserve : 1939 1940 1940 1940 | Home bills discounted 12-96 16:20 16°67 17-21 ; Other ...... 55°0, 59°5 57:9 6149 Allian 
Gold coinand bullion 124-1 124-1 124-1 124-1 | Loansandadvances ... 13-34 27-10 27-16 27:47 | Foreigncommitments.. | 254°4 254°3 254:4 2544 8 Allied 
Foreignexchange ... 94:9 63:2 59:1 59-1 | LIABILITIES Anglo 
Inl. bills, wts., & secs. 458°6 539:0 615-6 646°5 | Notesincirculation ... 54°54 62:18 61:24 64-73 Argos: 
Advances to Treasury 299°2 343°5 343:1 343-1 | — ses of which... 35-08 24°83 26°18 26-32 Associ 
LIABILITIES | a) Government... 20°98 13-80 15°18 15-61 3 EN.—Milli Austir 
Notes in circulation ... 868-0 975-8 948-1 1039-7 (6) Bankers ...... 11:70 6°69 6-99 6-39 BANK OF SWED -—Million kronor Basset 
Sight liabilities ......... 191-6 119-7 244-9 186-4 Reserve ratio ............ 63°0%, 51-4°% 50°6% 49°6% Britist 
Cash certificates......... 99-0 93-5 93:5 93-5 A wey | M ¥ Bryny 
RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 0, 7, is Bates 
BANK OF JAVA.—Million florins Million £N.Z.’s Geta ree 1940 | 1040 | 1940, 19M Cork 
dé FESETVE ..ccccccccee 2°5, 764°4 764°3 787 ross] 
May Apr. Apr. May May | 7 May Secondary cover :— Serer . —, 
6, 6, af, 4, j 6, > 20, 27; i a 880°8 953-8 99 i : 
AssETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1980 | ASSETS 1940 | 1940 | 1940 1940 cates oh te seneee | 5.5] 444-11 200-9 ae ee 
Gold and silver ......... 134-9 153-6 166°2 166-7 Gold and stg. exch. ... 16°46) 16°13) 16°04 16°52 LIABILITIES 7 Griffit 
Discounts, advances & — _ ee eo ee | stn lag vencos és 4 22 oa 2 o 23°18 Notes in circulation ... 1536-9 1439-9 1429-013043 f Hall a 
ae ee oes 7a ? > > ol 163 a ” om ae 2°54 Deposits: Government 301 ° 1625 189-0) 1696 Hatter 
Other assets ............| 71°7 85-6 76-8 81-1 Bank Notes ..........-- 17-93| 17-86 17-87. 17-95 Banks & others 73'S 50°99 65:4 9% Healey 
LIABILITIES nee liabs.: State 5°93) 6°37 6:19 6-19 - johase 
Notes in circulation .... 197-7 205-8 206°0 212-7 anks and others ...... | 15°86) 15°21) 15°41) 15-77 : “ ete oie ans 
Deposits and bills ...... 86-9 104-0 123-0 122-6 | Reserves to sight liabs. [41°4°,,|40-7°,|40-4%, 41-2 coe pees Sans cand on neh ae 
Ve ; Dees 0 ve. Marst< 
Meters 
New R 
Perhan 
EXCHANGE RATES PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (£ thousands) a 
Week Aggregate Week Aggregate. Royal 
Rates Fixed by Bank of Engiand ended January 1 to ended January 11 — 
The following official exchange rates fixed by the Bank of England remained June June} June June June; June June Jum Twyfo 
unchanged between June 13th and June 20th. (Figures in brackets are par of 17,’39 15,°40:17, °39 15, °40 17,"39 15,40 17, °39 15," Virol I 
exchange.) Working 12 Cos 
: days :— 6 6 141 141 Newcastle ... 1,433 1,064 36,804 33,643 Total: 
U.S. $ (4-862) 4-0212-031> ; mail transfers, 4-0212—-0354. Can. $ (4: 8623) 4-43-47 ; ee ce a oh eet . 3 1,064 36, 64: otals | 
mail transfers, 4-43-4714. Fr fcs. (124-20) 17612-34 ; desing: suspended between a oe ayes reas eae Nottingham 427 357 11,907 105 Wee: 
June 15-18. Sw. fcs. (25-2212) 17-85-95. Sw. kr. (18-159) 16-85-95. Arg. pesos pete OTC «+ 486 y + ore fo ae mo 
(11-45) June 6-10, 17-05-30; mail transfers 17-05-32. June 11-13, 17-00-13; Hall. bonnes ‘al , rrr} sa aap wean 9 Towns ... 23238 25539 541973 62600 
eeeeeeeee ie . > sf wont 
mail transfers, 17-00-15. Batavian Fl. (12-11) 7-58-62; mail transfers, 7-58-64. Leicester ... 721 853 17,113 18.302 Dublint....... 5,436 6,558 150198 14a 
Forward Rates Liverpool... 6,343 4,878 120776 140415  Sheffield* ... | 842. 471 25,733 15,64 
Manchester 9,179 10957 227535 272660 South’mptont... 114) ... m7 


Forward rates for one month have remained ty as omens: America, 
34 cent pm.-par. Canada, 1g cent pm.-par. France, par. Switzerland, 3 cents pm.- a 
— per. cnaeities i ae _-par. Suburban cheque clearing discontinued Sept. 7, 1939. t Clearing begua 
pas. Suaten, 3 es gee-ger. Bansnts B'g conte paper May 14,1940. + Clearing in week ended June 1, 1940, was £5,549,000. . Ra 
MARKET RATES 


. MONEY RATES, LONDON 
Par of June 14, June 15, June 17, June 18, | June 19, June 20, ; | 
London on Exchange “} 949 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 The following rates remained unchanged between June 13th and June 20th: 
per £ Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bill, 
60 days, 1132%; 3 months, 1149% ; 4 months, lljg-11g% ; 6 months, 11g-13' 





‘Treasury bills: 2 months, 1~1132% ; 3 months, 1l32%. Day-to-day monty; 
Tallinn, Ekr.. | 18-159 | 1333* 14ig* 141g* 14)g* 14* 137,* eats Pepe my ae %. Bank deposit rates, 12%. Discount deposits “—) Domin 
Riga, Lats. ... 25-2212 18l2* 1814* 1814* 1814* 1814* 18* 9 Cs a TEA A 
Budapest, Pen. 27-82 197g 1953* 195g* 1 95g* 193g* 1914* 
Kovno, Lit... 48-66 2054" 201," 201," —-201,* 2014" 20 GOLD AND SILVER Joreha 
Belgrade, Din. 276-324 145 145 : 145 145 145° ‘ 145* ; _ The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold remained at 168s. 0d. P | Nirmal) 
Sofia, Le 673 -66 ‘00% MOY * ) A aoe = 8) fine ounce throughout the week. 
b> Wesnvee . 2 - 2 290* : : -— 
Helsingfors, Mk 193-23 190* 190* 190* 190* 180-210 180-210 In the London anver cate prices per standard ounce have been as follows a ; 
Alexandria, Pst 9712 | 975g-5g 975 e~ 6 | 975g-—5g 973g-—5g = 9735g—5g «= 973g—5 Date Cash Two Months Date Cash Two Months anne 
391,* 391, 391p* | 39lo* | 391lp* = 391 d. d. d. d.. nae 
Madrid, Pt. ... 25°2212< | 40-50(b) 40- 50(6) 40-50(6) 40-50(b) 40-50(b) 40-50(6) PE TE soscvceee 23716 2113)¢ June 19......... 231g 21:54 z geal 
46°55(c) 46-55(c) 46-55(c) 46055(c) 46°55(c) 46-55(c) 90 AT coceceeee 23 221116 10 BO sseveseee 221516 21% E Geq 
Lisbon, Esc... 110 9817 98lz* Ble 9812 9812-98 1>— oe wees 2314 2112 Ged 
510" 510* sige? ’ siete sion? * sto" Groat 
C “ 510* 
Istanbul, £T 110 { 520(b)  520(b) 520(b) 520(6) 520(b) 520(d) NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES . re 
Athens, Dr.... | 375 520% 520% 520* 520* 520* 520* ’ 
Bucharest, Lei 813-8 800 800 800* 800* 800* 800* . » » 18, June}? 
India, Rup... | T18d. 17154 17g AMSG ATE ATS oT Sip New York on wae £5, | Same 56, | Pane 56, | Sune 37, | eee S ~~ | 
Lie 16 18li¢ 181,46 
Kobe, Yen...... 24 -58d. 151g-17k¢ 15ig-17]g 15lg—167g 1514-171 153¢—-1678 155-17 a O 
Hongkong, $.. t a lag 151¢ ~*~. 1g “or 1479-1519 1479-1519 147¢-15}¢ |g aon Geis | Qos | Go | Ge 1 Ces 
3lo 7, lo*® l7z5% : ene s 4 4 _— 
ee DAR.......- soe, Fe A ca. | of | son a 37012 367 36554 | 366l2 | 36254 i 
Valparaiso, Pes. 40 110¢ 110+ 110¢ 110¢ 95 95% Paris, Fr. 2-18 2°18 | 2°18  Una't'd | Una't'd aan 
Lima, Sol. (e). | 17°38 | 19-22$ 19-22$ 19-22¢ 19-22¢ 191-211) 191-211) Switzerland, Fr ne 22-42 22-42 | 22-42 | 22-42 | 22-4212 22° 
; ; - a aeeses ~ ; ~- - » 2 a 5 
Montevideo, $ \t 51d. | 22-26$ 23-26 23-26 | 23-26 2317-2617 2312-2612 | Pal Litenssnnneervvnnnee 3°O540}, 3 -OR(0)) | 5°05(c}|_ 5 -05(c) o Tou 40° 
Singapore, $  ¢ 28d. 28tie~£16 28!16-F16 Whore Whore Where hems Monreal Can. Fw 81-125 | 81-195 | 80-495 | BO-250 | 80-000 | 80:35 | — 
: $$. Seale Seale Sie aig! Sete Senay 3 ee | Japan, Yen o..c.eccccsees 23-48 | 23-48 | 23-48 | 23-48 | 23- 48 38 1 pa 
BU | we 6+ 6+ oF ot oF ° Shanghai, $................ 6:30 6:25 | 6-15 ‘* 1 Bac 
oe B. Alves, Poo. (askt. rare) | 21-908 | 22-004 | 22-10¢ | 25-008 | 22° o¢ | 22 WT BAY 
* Sellers. é, Nominal. + Pence per unit of local currency. (a) Approximate | Brazil, Milreis............. 5-10 5-10 | 5-10 | 5-10 | 5:10 5 | qaug 
rate. (6) Official rate for payment at the Bank of England for Clearing Offices. e __| I Contras 


(c) Voluntary rate for payment at the Bank of England. (e) 90 days. (g) Trade " 


payments rate. 3 Official buying rate 29-78. + Offered. ~~ (e) Nominal. 
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June 22, 1940 


Company 


Financial Land, etc. 
British North Borneo Co. 
Globe Telegraph, etc. 
Inv. Corp. Canada 
Primitiva Holdings 
Tea Share Trust ...... 

lron, Coal and Steel 
Brown (John) & Co, 
Butterley Co. 
Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds| 
Stephenson (Robert), &c. 
Whitehead oe _ Steel 

Rubb 
a Pietations 


dies (Selangor) 
Tea 

SEY Gikécetscddssussenses 

SE” —-Sasbevenesccece 





Other Companies 
Albion Greyhounds 
Alliance Box 
Allied Dairies 
Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields 
Argosy & Sundial Libs.... 
Associated Weavers....... 
Austins (East Ham) 
Bassett (Geo.) 
British Electric Traction 
Brynymor Steamship ... 
Bush (W. J.) & Co. ...... 
Caliender’s Cable, etc.... 
Cork Manufacturing ..... 
Crossley Motors 
Eastwoods HumberC ‘emt. 
Fisher’s Foils nei 
Glacier Metal ... ; 
Griffith Hughes Pr: IPS.... 
Hall and Co. ..... 
Hattersley (Ormskirk) 
Henley’s (W. T.) Tele. 
Hills (F.) and Sons 
Johnson (H. and R.) ... 
King’s Motors (Oxford 
Marston Thompson, etc. 
Meters, Ltd., Manchester 
New River Co............. 
Perham Investment ..... 
Peter Brotherhood a 
Royal Mail Lines ......... 
Royal Sovereign Pencil 


Thames Grit, etc. 
Trust Houses 
Twyfords 
Virol Limited es 
12 Cos. not shown above 
Totals ({£°000’s) : 
Week to Fune 22. 


22, 1940 
Jan. lto I t0 Fune 22, 1940 





Year Total 
Ending Profit 
& 
| Dec, 31 169,444 | 
| May 31 237,701 | 
Apr. 30 23,632 | 
Apr. 30 | 69,604 
Mar. 31 9,670 | 
Mar. 31 566,595 | 
Mar. 31 343,714 
Mar. 31} 1,302,134 
Dec. 31 17,947 
Mar. 31 565,480 
Dec. 31 3,128 
Mar. 31 12,649 
Mar. 31 | 18,832 | 
Dec. 31 66,038 | 
Nov. 30 18,387 
Dec. 31 7,067 
Dec. 31 17,189 
Feb. 29 | 22,910 
| May 31 | 14,847 | 
Mar. 31 | 59,848 
Feb. 2 7,966 | 
Dec. 31 831,397 
Mar. 31 10,632 
Apr. 30 | 51,030 | 
Mar. 31 | 76,280 
| Mar. 31 78,512 
| Mar. 31| 745,874 
Mar. 31 69,080 
Dec. 31 142,581 
Dec. 31 989,157 
Apr. 30 72,622 | 
| Mar. 31 155,442 | 
Dec. 31 18,471 
Apr. 30 28,882 | 
Feb. 29 56,425 
Mar. 31 86,363 
Mar. 31 98,952 | 
Mar. 31 126,394 
Dec. 31 415,204 
Mar. 31 34,414 
Mar. 31 | 54,058 | 
Mar. 31 | 25,494 
Mar, 31 131,679 | 
Mar. 31 20,400 
Mar. 25} 70,245 
| Mar. 31! 20,009 
Mar. 31| 145,269 
Dec. 31 | 1,002,218 
Dec. 31 | 39,294 
| Mar. 31 | 21,372 
Mar. 31 297,203 
Mar. 31 50,025 
Mar. 31 | 154,979 
Sas | 2,407 
No.ofCos. 
65 9,674 
1, 221 248, »786_ 


t+ Free of Income 


THE ECONOMIST 


Investment 





THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS _ 


Pref. 
Div. 


£ 


| 68,828 
| 4,507 
| 9,352 


49,010 | 
21,250 
327,880 


| aoe 


900 


17,011 





10,355 


| 

| 9,513 | 
| 7,500 
| 3600 


|| 3,600 
|} 12,000 


i} 4,500 
|} 163,120 
| 7,800 | 
6,250 
56,000 
1,800 


5,500 
| 33,000 
4,826 


| 9,000 


9,750 
5,822 
15,000 
4,510 


9,075 
6,595 | 


9,070 
45,000 | 


8,750 
150 


951 


i | Available 
Deprecia- = ee | for 
tion, etc. eee *| Distribu- 
F tion 
| ¢ f f 
104,838 179,547 
213,587 | 331,579 
7,122 | 30,104 
65,333 | 188,629 
5,328 | 10,250 
| ; 
| 58,572 | 411,337 | 574,470 | 
75,755 | 141,594] 200,454 
| 200,000 | 1,003,170 | 1,459,791 
Ae | 16,677 | 20,994 
90,000 | 264,902 | 290,380 
| 
1,000 | 893 | 2,425 
1,500 9,048 | 13,389 
432 | 11,210 | 16,696 
15,935 | 45,221 
“ee 15,642 50,713 | 
ae 6,070 32,739 | 
2,500 6,481 | 7,384 
3,281 | 11,665 13,418 || 
14,190 16,050 
| 25,363 | 33,087 
; 3,925 3,628 
132,373 223,940 374,749 
; 9,024 | 8,711 
| 24,480 33,587 
48,828 75,649 
| 31,559 | 47,649 
es | 548,748 | 548,748 
11,740 | 53,577 | 86,585 
16,631 | 57,090 171,183 || 
70,000 357,408 747,956 || 
15,500 19,717 22,511 | 
27,198 59,562 | 84,514 | 
5,822 | 2,947 | 2,947 | 
ss 13,732 23,638 
| 13,545 | 19,794] 29,785 
a $2,835.| 85,071 
50,129 | 243,434 
os 36,210 48,191 
| 61,246 341,437 | 753,331 
10,158 | 11,279 
10,000 | 21,726 | 25,733 
878 | 8,999 13,564 
101,292 246,236 
| 16,167 29,544 
11} 27,415 35,162 
os 13,284 | 15,802 
| 10,000 58,051 162,317 | 
| 508,714 110,048 139,344 
> 25,917 | 34,770 
+ 20,573 | 27,299 
4,736 139,534 | 170,322 
ae 27,925 | 71,574 
| 19,389 | 60,418 
335 599 | 976 
| 1,322 | 4,936 | 7,953 
| 20, 346 137, 521 195,489 | 


Tax. 


(s) Absorbed £156,767. 


27,765 








Appropriation 
Difference 
Ord. — To Free’ in Carry Total 
Div. . Reserves Forward Profit 
(+ or —) 
£ | % | £ | £ & 
| 
74,096 4 10,000 |+ 20,742 144,670 
141,240 6t ae | 3,519 273,043 
ne me | 2,615 27,206 
52,169 3lo 5,000 1,188 85,199 
sai ws 5,328 10,858 
323,084 | 15t 39,243 712,719 
119,250 | 1010 | ae | 1,094 || 287,288 
418,240 | 6lot | 250,000 | 7,050 1,286,311 
11,000} 4 | 5,000 |4 677 16,891 | 
156,767 | 20 | 100,000 |+ 8,135 302,636 | 
| 
a, a 7 3,113 
8,900 | 10 ant 148 4,124 
11,040} 4 | .. [4 170 11,222 
| ! 
13,500 | Tilo ete 2,435 64,788 
sae Daa iets 1,369 12,482 
6,000 | 8 70 | 7,979 
6,299; 3 | 182 8,613 
a 1,310 23,978 
3,872 | 123-9 805 20,550 
11,250 | 15 6,613 33,126 
wad wah 3,925 819 
233,500 | 12 ean | 9,560 419,584 
3,750 | 8lo | 1,000 | 674 11,238 
11,475 | 20 7,500 | + 1,905 42,710 
22,500 15 ine | 14,328 56,161 
31,562 20 nee i— 4,503 74,266 
355,839 45 29,789 | a 728,513 
9,986 | 12 35,000 |-+ 791 17,714 | 
25,000 | 10) | a 25,840 73,124 | 
168,587 15 125,000 | 7,821 723,307 | 
12,350 15 5,000 567 39,943 
45,000 15 15,000 438 105,746 
sale _ one | + 2,947 | 7,102 
3,125 5 13,500 2,893 31,791 
7,969 | 7 6,000 325 41,133 
47,625 | 5 ae 2,210 93,343 
30,253 | 25 soe 4 15,050 108,802 
27,719 17 10,000 1,509 89,404 | 
260,000 | 20 100,000 27,563 445,159 | 
9,375 | 10 wan | 783 35,927 | 
9,375 | 5 2,601 26,435 
2,391 | 10 786 47,856 | 
60,180 20 26,112 150,547 
11,193 9 464 25,941 | 
22,750 7 we 4, 665 75,578 
9,559 3 3,000 725 18,140 
35,000 | 20 | 13,976 99,590 
125,000 | 5 14,952 9 30,222 
16,231 | = 71, 3,000 91 26,269 
4,688 | 5 a 6,815 21,756 
87,500 | 7 7,034 227,072 
29,632 8 1,707 48, 067 
7,500 10 si 3,139 154,103 
249 a 157 43 2,343 
3,083 724 178 8,284 
88,519 15,389 5,848 228,824 
(t) Also 10 per cent. share bonus. 


1095 


Net 
Profit 


4 
76,974 
258,331 
8,959 
81,021 
7,610 


*receding Year 


550,683 | 


167,355 
985,785 

15,406 
229,576 


1,335 
2,519 
6,980 


14,264 | 
11,129 | 


6,937 
4,108 
15,804 


19,832 
22,648 
537 
188,993 


9,456 | 


27,009 
44,061 
41,089 


482,398 | 


12,452 | 


30,781 
300,112 
20,629 
88,127 


Dr. 5,603 


17,141 
17,693 
89,252 
54,245 
56,679 
357, 874 
12,383 
18,536 
16,766 
104,404 
17,960 
28,533 
11,710 
64,425 
139,067 
21,317 
15,663 
125,880 


31,289 | 
20,346 | 
468 | 


4,888 


|_ 137,645 | 


Ord. 
Div. 
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Rates are actual unless stated p 


*Int. 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


er annum or shown in cash per shire. 


Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unless marked 
p 


by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 


*Int. | 


*Int. 








Company or Total Pay- Prev. Company or Total Pay- Prev. Company or Total Pay- Prev. 
+Final able Year P +Final able | Year +Final able | Year 
° ) INDUSTRIALS | » | | % 
_ BANKS Modder Deep ......... | 3d. i\Aug. 8! 4lod Apex (Trinidad) Oil . | 1210* July 20, 12lo* 
Dominion Bank . 2 Aug. 1 2 Nimel Gold ......ccccces 20* | ‘ 20* Attock Oil.. ae 2lot Tio \July 31 Tle 
. Phoenix Prince Gold... | ... | 5 |July 25) Nil Barclay Perkins ....... 214 1 6 
TEA AND RUBBER | | Rietfontein ............ | 10lod Aug. 8 9d. Brotherhood (Peter)... 12t 20 24 
Jorehaut Tea ......... Tlot 10 10 Robinson Deep “‘B’’.. 2/6 Aug. 8] 2/6 Ceylon Land, etc. 210%]... | 21o* 
MnchstrN. Borneo Rbr. 3 2 Do. “1 se Aug. 8] 9d. Clark’s Bread ......... 5T| 10 | 8 
Nirmala (Java) Pltns. 3 2 Selayang Tin .......... | 10* | July 19) Nil* Elder Dempster Hlds. s+; 8s } 812 
Simmer and Jack...... | Tlod Aug. 8) 7d. Goldsbrough Mort.... 4lot 6lo)_ . 4lo 
Deak MINING S. African Land ...... | 3/6 | Aug. 8| 2/3 Hawker Siddeley ...| 15* | ... |July 3) 15* 
on Sa 1/6 .. |Aug. 8} 1/9 an kcipceiveaten } 1/334 Aug. 8| 1/33, Hope (Henry) ......... Dc A ee 10 
vam & Motor Gold.. Nil 24 ; 52 a | 7/6 | Aug. 8 7/6 Pullin (R. B.) fh coal 5* ... |July 18 5* 
Jaggafontein ......... | 1/6 .. jAug. 8! 1/33, Tehidy Minerals....... | 5* | July 31! Nil* Trinidad Petroleum... 5* Nil* 
E aggafontein ...... | Od Aug. 8 zs We ktiins beesectens rae Aug. 8) 9d. Union Steel (S.Africa) eee) a 3* 
G Geduld . 7/- Aug. 8) 66 Venterspost ............ 3d. ae. ©... Victoria Falls Power lift | 15 15 
Se 7/6 Aug. 8] 8/- Vogelstruisbult ........ 9d. jAug. 8| 6d. Wenlock Brewery .. +4* $5* 
Grootvlei |} 2/3 Aug. 8 l/- West Springs ......... |} 1/41 |Aug. 8] 1/4lo Whitehead Iron, etc... \(a@ 10¢ a)20 25 
} | | | 
(a) Paid on larger capital. t Free of Income Tax. 
‘ “ y ‘ 
OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS UNIT TRUST PRICES 
Sith as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross (Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) 
2 a for Week | Receipts | . 
Name y 3 Name June 19, 1940 Name June 19, 1940 Name ‘June 19, 1940 
» ” 1940 or—j| 1940 - For. Bond. | Unquoted | National D. 9/—10 -xd Key. Gold 7/7To-9/i1 
a Limited Inv. Unquoted Century iva 10/112-11/712 Br. Ind. 4th | 10/—11/9 
ew British | Unquote cottish ..... 8 9-10/3 | Hlec. Inds. 11/6-13/- 
oo and Pacific...... 49 June 8 | $1,115,000 — 306,000) 68,009,000 ~ 3,340,000 Invest. Tr. | 86-10/6* (Univ. 2nd... 11/1112 7p Met. & Min,| 8/9-10/3 
Ba, Gt. Southern | 49 8 | $1,887,000 37,000) 114,521,000 456,000 Bk. & Insur.| 11/3-13/3* Inv. Flex. ... 7/6-8/9 Rub. & Tin 8d-11d 
extern, Pavan 49 8| $717,000 + 11,000) 38,510,000) 1,117,000 Insurance.. | 11/6-14/-* ||Inv. Gen. ....  10/3-11/3 Producers | 4/1012-5/101> 
CG Pacific ... | 23 14 | $3,163,000 + 779,000) 67,227,000) + 10, 997,000 Bank ...... | 12/3-14/3* |Key. Flex. 7/9-9/3 Dom. 2nd 4/5 /- 
Central Argentine 50 15 | $1,419,800| -- 847,300! 87,707,000 — 10,534,000 Sct. B.ILI.T.| 10/3-12/-* [Key. Cons. 7/412-8/l0ioxd Orthodox... 5/6-6'6 


t Receipts in Argentine pesos. 


* Free of commission and stamp duty. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDs 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 
Dealing in stocks marked * ies by Treasury Order. 


Prices, 
Year 1939 


High 


Tlic 
107g 
9654 
991 
Og 
1121. 
8714 
93 
951 
109 
9914 
967. 
1085; 
987 
83 
99 


7010 


104 
67/9 


125/6 
57/6 
70/3 
83/- 
76/6 
52/9 


6/6 


34/712 


8/9 


24/7)o 
28/11o 
26/1114 


27/9 
22/712 


(a) Eneorinn dividend. 
(g) Worked on 2219% basis. 
(1) Yield based on 7512% of coupon. 
cash dividend 10 per cent. out of capital reserve. 


in 1945. 
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Prices, 
Jan. 1 to 
June 19, 1940 


High 


7634 
1105g 
985, 
| 1001. 


103 


10214 


4 


112 


9234 
98lo 
99lo 
11354 


102 


10154 
Lilie 
10058 
1015 

R91¢ 


100 


7114 
9714 


115 


1071 


8 


10214 


1107 


1057, 
1081; 


11014 


85 


94lo 


104 


923, 


58 


64 


3519 


23 


4514 


63 


7934 


~ 


Qn 
VIVI & O51 © 


Last two 
Dividends 


a 
Nil 
Nil 


Nil 


Nil 

Nil 

Nil 
, 


Nil 
Nil 


Ne 


Ji2a 
6 a 
8 ¢ 
5 a 
7 a 
5 a 
5 a 
£212 a 
6a 
Jlza 
8 a 
5 a 
8 a 
Jiza 
8lob 
334 
9 a 
40 a 
4/6 a 
25 
6/- a 
+84 
ll a 
T10 6b 
ll a 
3loa 
6 6b 
5 a 
7 6 
4a 
720 6b 
6a 
15 6b 
14 6 
16 6 
12 b 
10 ¢ 
T5 a 
4a 
3 a 
10 
t2loa 
Tloa 
4 6b 
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(6) Final dividend. 
(hk) Yield on 412% basis. 


Name of Security 


British Funds 
Coansols 210% = .......0 
Do, 4% (aft. 1957) ... 
Conv. 2% 1943-45 
Do. 212% 1944-49... 
Do. 3% 1948-53 ... 
Do. 310% after 1961 
Do. 5° 1944-64 
Fund. 212% 1956-61 
Fund. 25 1952-57 
Fund. 3°, 1959-69 ... 
Fund. 4°, 1960-90 ... 
Nat. D. 212% 1944-48 
Do. 3% 1954-58 
Victory Bonds 4 sm 
War L. 7 % 1955-59... 
War. L. 312% af. 1952 
Local Loans 3 
Austria 3°, 1933-53.. 
Py ee , 
Do. 3lo ereeceeeee 
Do. 4! 1958-68... 
Dom. & Col. Govts. 
Austrla. 5% 1945-75... 
Canada 4°, 1940-60 
Nigeria 5 1950-60 
N. Zealand 5 1946 
S. Africa 5 1945-75 
Corporation Stocks 
Bir’ham 5 1946-56 
LCG. 5 ie ‘ 
Liverpool 3% 1954-64 
Middx. 3! 1957-62 
Foreign Governments 
Argen. 4 Stg. Bds. 
Austria 4 1934-59 
Belgian 4 36) 1970 
Brazil 5 Fd. 1914... 
Chile 6° (1929) ...... 
China 5 1913 
Czecho-Slovakia 8 
Egypt Unified 4 : 
French 4 British) ... 
German Dawes 5 
Do. Young Ln. 4 
Greek 6°, Stab. Ln. 
Hungary 7 
Japan 5}, 1930 


NI aliens 
Name of Security 


Railways 
B.A. Ge. Sthn. Ord. ... 
Can. Pac. Com. $25... 
Gt. Western Ord. ; 
LNER 5 Pref. 1955 
Do. 4 ist Pf. . 


L.M.S. Ord. 
4% Pf. 1923 


ere 
ion. Teas. “~C” ... 
Southern Def. . 

Do. 5% Pf. Ord. 

Do. 5% Pf. 

Banks and Discount 
Alexanders £2, £1 pd. 
Bank of England...... 
Bk of Montreal $100... 
Bk. of N. Zealand £1 
Barclays Bank £1 - 
Chtd. of India £5...... 
District B. £1 fy. pd. 
Hongkong and S. $125 
Lloyds £5, £1 pd. 
Martins £20, £210 pd 
Midland £1, fy. pd. 
Nat. Dis. £210 fy. pd. 
N. of Ind. £25, £12!opd 
Nat. Prov. £5, £1 pd. 
Royal Bk. of Scotland 
Union Discount {1 ... 
Westmtr. £4, £1 pd.... 

Insurance 
Alliance £1, fully pd. 
Auas £5, £114 pd. 
Pearl (£1), fy. pd. 
Pheenix £1, fy. pd. ... 
Prudential £1 A ...... 
Royal Exchange £1... 
Sun Lf. Ass. £1 fy. pd. 
Investment Trusts 
Alliance Trust ......... 
Anglo-Amer. Deb. .. 
Debenture Corp. Stk. 
Invest. Trust Def. 
Trustees Corp. Ord.... 
United States Deb. ... 
Breweries, &c. 

Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1.. 
Courage Ord. £1 ...... 
Distillers Ord. £1 
Guinness Ord. £1 ... 
Ind, Coope & Allp. £1 
Watney Combe Def. £1 
fron, Coal and Steel 
Baldwins 4/-_......... 
Brown (J.) Ord. 10/-... 
Cammeil Laird 5/-... 
Colvilles Ord. £1 : 
Dorman Long Ord. £1 
Guest Keen &c.Ord. £1 
Hadfields 10/- ......... 
Powell Duffryn £1 


Price, 
June 
19, 
1940 


71 


106! 
985g 
98 
9915 
97 

107 


89 
95 
95 


109 


98 
99 


107 
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97 


8310 


98 
65 
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101 
104 
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Yield 
June 19, 
1940 
c 2. & 
7a 5 
315 of 
2 0 6f 
216 O |} 
3 20 
312 6f 
3 0 8 
$$ 2 
> 2s 
» 2 2 
. 2 
217 Ok 
> 2 @ 
310 4; 
$s 0 77 
313 2F 
31110 
3 § 6 
313 6 
315 8 
314 9 
411 2 
4 0 7f 
469 
414 2 
3 19 10 
41 8 
3 15 11 
312 2 
312 9 
5 9 1 
1l 5 Ql 
13 O 10n 
615 7 
26 9 4h 
Yield 
June 19, 
1940 
Z 2. @, 
Nil 
16 O O 
li 2 @ 
iS 3 6 
=> 2 © 
is 7 6 
917 6 
418 3 
56 0 O 
12 10 O 
7 8 O 
aos 
3 13 10 
317 Oe 
6 : 


1c 


et et pt ee 
os 
«~ 
° 


ows 
w 


} 

6 
4 ( 0 
729 
6 >} 9 
$15 3 
4 8 O 
511 0 
7 @® © 
5 i7 @ 
45 9 
5 10 3 
610 9 
5 6 0 
516 6 
415 3T 
514 0 
48 6ft 
5 4 0 
5 6 9 
> © @ 
613 4 
6 3 O 
7 8 6 
6 5 5 
6 2 6 
416 6t 
715 0 
5 14 0g 
814 0 
819 0 
919 0 
ll 8 6 
710 Of 
010 6 
2 6 
3 6 9 
714 Of 
1l912 17 O 
Jiod| 8 GO O 


(c) Last two yearly dividends. 
() Annas per share. 
(m) Including bonus of 5% free of tax. 





34/6 
54/9 
47/6 
39/- 
24/3 
21/101; 


8/1012 
38/6 
39/1015 
35/9 
24/410 

61/3 


43 
92 
69 
20 
33 
83 


38 
42 


27/- 


18 
83 
32 
21 
31 
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38 
39 
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THE ECONOMIST 


J 
June 19, 1940 
High | Low 
25/— 
36/3 
31/3 
25/0 
15/6 
11/0 


2/10lo 
24 4\; 
21/3 
26/3 
12/6 

46/10 


6 
0 
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Worked on 9% 
(7) Y ‘eld worked to average asta tae 1960. 
(n) Yield on 1-523% basis. 
(gq) Yield worked on a 15 % basis. 
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June 22, 1949 


Name of Security 


iron, Coal, &c.—cont. || 


S. Durham Ord. £1 ... 
Staveley Coal, etc. £1 
Stewarts & Lloyds £1 
Swan, Hunter {1...... 
Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1 
Vict 1Bf— .....cccceee 
Textiles 
Brit. Celanese 10/— ... 
eS fo & « ae 
Courtaulds £1 ......... 
English Swg. Ctn. £1 
Lancs. Cotton Corp £1 
Patons & Baldwins £1 


Electrical Manufactg. 
Associated Elec. £1 ... 
British Insulated {1 . 
Callenders £1 ......... 
Crompton Park. A 5/- 
English Electric £1 
General Electric £1 ... 
Gas and Electricity 
Clyde Valley Elec. £1 
County of London £1 
Edmundsons {1 ...... 
Gas Light & C. £1... 
Imp. Cont. Gas Stk. ... 
Lancashire Elec. £1 ... 
London Ass. Elec. £1 
North-East Elec. £1... 
Northmet Power £1... 
Scottish Power £1...... 
Yorkshire Electric £1 
Motor, Cycle and 
Aircraft 
Austin 5/—.... 
Bristol Aero. 10/ 
De Havilland Air. fi 
Fairey Aviation 10/-.. 
Ford Motors {1 ...... 
Hawker Siddeley (5/-) 
EGO, F.CEE) cccccceee 
Leyland Motors £1 ... 
Morris Motors 5/~ Ord. 
Rolls-Royce {1......... 
Standard Motor 5/—... 
Shipping 
Furness, Withy £1 
Ps ts Bs EU sacntcces 
Royal Mail Lines £1... 
Union Castle Ord. £1 
Tea and Rubber 
Allied Sumatra £1...... 
Anglo-Dutch £1 ° 
Jokai (Assam) £1 ...... 
London Asiatic 2/- ... 
Rubber Trust {1 ... 
United Serdang 2/- 
oil 
Anglo-Iranian {1 ...... 
Apex (Trinidad) 5/-. 
Burma Oil £1 .. 

Shell Transport {1 
lrinidad Leasehlds £1 
Miscellaneous 
Assoc. P. Cement £1 
Barker (John) £1 ah 

Boots Pure Drug 5 /- 
Brit. Aluminium / 1 
Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1 
sritish Oxygen £1 
Brockhouse (J.) £1 
Cable & W - Hdg. 
Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1 
Dunlop £ i‘ 
Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- 
Iver Ready Co. 5/- 
Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1 
Gestetner (D.)5/-_ . 
Harrisor i & qumuntiee l 
Harrods {1 : 
Imp. ¢ ‘hi »m. Ord. ‘£1 
Imp. Smelting /1.. 
Imp. Tobacco £1 .. 
Inter. Nickel n.p. .. 
International Tea 5/- 
L ever & Unilever {1 
London Brick {1 
Lyons (J.) Ord. £1 
Marks & Spen. ‘ A’ 5 
Metal Box £1 
Murex £1 Ord. 
Pinchin Johnson 10/- 
Ranks Ord. 5/— ......... 
Spillers Ord. £1 .. 
Tate and Lyle {1 . 
Tiling, Thos. {1 . 
Triplex Safety G. 10/- 
Tube Investments £1 
Turner & Newall £1.. 
United Dairies £1...... 
United Molasses 6/8 
Woolworth Ord. 5/-... 
Mines 
Ashanti Goldfields 4/- 
Burma Corp. Rs. 9 
Cons. Glds. of S. Af. hl 
Crown Mines 10/- 





| De Beers (Def.) £20 


Randfontein £1......... 
Rhokana Corp. £1 


Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- || 


Sub Nigel 10/-......... 
Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. 
W. Witwatersrand 10/- 





Price, 
June 
19, 
1940 


25/- 
37/6 
31/101, 
25/0 
15/7! 
11/3 
3/11; 


26/3 
23/- 
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13/9 
47/6 
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(e) Allowing for exchange. 


(k) Based on redemption # 
_ (0) For 15 months to December 31, 1939. 
t Free of Income Tax. 
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June 22, 1940 


June 11, June 18, 





1940 1940 
CEREALS AND MEAT 
GRAIN, etc. 
Wheat— e d. ai 

No. 1, N.Ms. 496 Ib. f.0.b.Mt. 30 712 29 1012 

Eng. Gaz. BVen POF CWE. coccere 7 2 , 3 
Flour, per 280 lb.— 

Straights, d/d London......... 25 6 25 6 
Barley, Eng. Gaz., av., percwt. 15 11 15 ll 
Oats ” ”» ” ” ss 6 ig 5 
Maize, La Plata, 480 lIb., f.o. ~ is 6 2 6 | 
Rice, Burma, No. 2, per cwt.. 9 0 9 0 

MEAT—Beef, per 8 lb.— | 

English long sides............... . ? 5 : ; 

Imported hinds ................. 5 4 5 4 
Mutton, per 8 lb.—English ... { 44 e 4 

, , .-s. oe 1 

I so cvcicnsscnarigirentescee 4 4 44 | 

Pork, English, per 8 lb. ......... 8 0 8 0 
BACON (per cwt.)—Wilts. cutsides 113 6 113 6 | 
HAMS (per cwt.)—Green ......... 118 6 118 6 

OTHER FOODS 
BUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades 143 0 143 0 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— 

SOR (NOW) cocccccccccccccccece 78 O 78 0 

RE wsasacccecccceseseocee 85 0 85 0 
COCOA (per cwt.)— " 

SRMEINS Sscdccesesessensecscsccvecs 34 : _ : 

60 O 55 0 

ak einiivcesataseoniaennen 65 0 59 0 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— 

INE, By NT, cacvccceccecece 45 0 4 O 

Costa Rica, medium to good ... { bd : an ; 
EGGS (per 120)—English (Std.)... 19 6 19 6 
LARD (per cwt.)—Imported ...... 64 0 64 0O 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— 

English, King Edward, Siltland { 7f 3¢ 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— 

Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. shipm. | 

c.i.f. U.K. Cont. nenabiadicaanainies 6 7 6 
REFINED London— 

Granulated, 2 cwt. bags ...... 36 10 36 10 

West India Crystallised ...... rt 7 : 7 ; 

ee (per lb.) — 
stemmed and un- eS 9 0 7 
iene uientheidabenwenanecsets 24 2 4 | 

Rhodesian, stemmed and un- 1 0 .. & 

SEINE svoccncdevsccdveavssssesss 2 6 2 6 

TEXTILES | 
COTTON (per lb.)— d. d. 

Raw, Mid-American .............+ 7:42 7°33 

TR ABE, cesscnssceensés 10-18 10-05 
MG SED TINUE dcccccsescccconece 14:30 14:14 

ae MED Meiiesenscessnasesseoes 15-55 15:39 | 

»  60’s Twist (Egyptian)... 24°85 24-85 
Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds. s. d. ne. & 

16 x 16, 32’s & 50’s .. 24 9 24 6 


(b)+ 5s. per ton net paper bags or jute sacks, charged Is. 9d., credited 1s. 6d. on return. 


(¢) Including import duty and delivery charges. 


THE ECONOMIST 


COTTON—continued. 1940 
Cloth, 36 in. Shirtings, 75 yds, s. d. s. d. 
19 x 19, 32’s & 40’s... 35 9 35 6 
» 38 in. ditto, 38 yds., 
BO 3 By Be itswsess.:- 13 8 13 6 
» 39 in. ditto, 3712 yds., 
BG 3 US, GAG Bsccccevece mw 8 32% 
FLAX (per ton)— fe <£ & 
DEE pniicncdaaneesvesstvacese 200 0 200 0 
EE alncenctincascsocnamiadys 180 0 180 0 
HEMP (per ton)—Manilla, spot“‘J2” 26/0/0 26/0/0 
JUTE (per ton)— 
Native Ist mks., c.i.f. London 
Eis .rcarnankesiunsdeeenes Nom. Nom. 
= 2/ 3, c.i.f. Dundee, 
SE cic cssihedseghudanimeies 30/15/0 31/0/0 
SISALG (per ton)——Af rican, June-Aug. £. s ©. & 
DUP aensncgsudeacepesncaninanatase 0 26 O 
SILK tone lb.) — = d s. d. 
— ii natienvessscsescteguasadieaen iy — 
eetiladiai icabadiats cena a- 6 4 
WOOL t (pe Ib.)— 5 d. 
Lincoln wethers, washed ......... 19 19 
Selected blackfaced, greasy ...... 14 14 
Australian scrd. fleece, 70’s . 3510 3512 
e° scrd. average snow white 2812 2812 
. scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s 23 23 
Tops— 
SI «int cnnsenesstavativenies 4214 4210 
SH'e Geer Carded... ...00.cccccsee 3634 3654 
48’s average carded ............ 2912 2914 
GO I iccectiisccscccesccce 28 28 
MINERALS 
COAL (per ton)— _ 28 ¢ 38 ¢ 
Welsh, best Admiralty ............ 28 9 28 9 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne 23 6 23 6 
IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d ....... lll O 111 O 
Bars, Middlesbrough ............. 282 6 282 6 
rrr 223 O 223 0 
Tinplates (home, i.c. 14 x 20) .. 24 9 24 9 
NON-FERROUS METALS (per con)e 
Copper (d)—Electrolytic.......... 62/0/0 62/0/0 


Tin—Standard cash 


Bee CI chsveccccccsces 


- ead (e)—Soft foreign, cash ... 25/0/0 
Spelter (e)—G.0O.B., spot.. 25/15/0 
uminium, ingots and bars . «+». _110/0/0 

Nickel, home deliver 190/0/0 

’ VY cvcccccccece 195 0; 0 

Antimony, Chinese ............... 7 . . 

Wolfram, Chinese ...... per unit aa 

Platinum, refined ........ per oz. 9/10/0 

Quicksilver ......... per 76 lb 51/18/6 

 «& 
GOLD, per fine ounce .............. 168 O 
SILVER (per ounce)— 
eee 1 ll 


284/15/0 264/0/0 
285/5/0 264/10/0 
284/10/0 265/10/0 
284/15/0 265/15/0 


9/1 
53/18 
55/0/0 
s. 4. 
168 0O 


o 
ac 


1 lll, 


BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


June 11, June 18, 
1940 


| 
| 
| 
j 
| 





} 
| 
| 


(c) Higher Pool prices in some zones. 
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Junell, June 18, 


1940 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1940 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area, 


in paper bags 20 to ton—(d) 


s. d. s. @, 
4-ton loads and upwards perton 44 6 44 6 
CHEMICALS— 
Acid, Oxalic, net ......... perton 60/0/0 60/0/0 
‘a a & 
»  Tartaric, English, less 5% 1 612 1 6lg 
Ammonia, Sulphate ... per ton 9/6/0 9/6/0 
Nitrate of Soda ......... perton 9/10/0 9/10/0 
Potash, Sulphate ...... per ton 11/18/0 ll bes 
‘ 10/15/0 10/15, 
Sods Bheas’.. 6..6<00000.. Per tOn4 41/9/0 11 0/0 
5/5/0 5/5) 
I icinnantiscnicced Per ton4 5/19/90 5/10/0 
COPRA (per ton)—S.D. Straits, c.i.f. 13/10/0 13/10/0 
—. ah a S.' &  & 
et salte ustra- 
lian, Guectulend +40, 50 Ib. 0 64 0 6% 
Ce are 0 7lg O Tig 
Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib. ........0000. 0 9 09 
English & Welsh Market Hides— 
A 07 6 7 
Best heavy ox and heifer ...... 0 833 0 883 
LEATHER (per lb.)— 20 20 
Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. ............0.. 3 0 3 0 
s~% ; 2 
MEE iad anacccnecasctecnesaseens 20 20 
. 0 ll 0 10 
IE TN Gah ankevovsedicecidecas 7. on 1 4 
Dressing Hides ...............+-+++: ; 2 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gll.) 
Motor Spirit, England & Wales 1 8 1 8 
(c) Kerosene, Burning Oil ....... 0 10l2 O 10lo 
Vaporising Oil . 0 1034 O 1034 
(c) Automatic gas oil, in bulk, 
ex road tank waggons ......... 51g 1 5lo 
Fuel oil, in bulk, ex instal 
Thames— 
ths sinus etesebeonsnius O 714 O 74 
iiiiciintsctpniniaaconain 0 8 0 8 
ais 25/0/0 25/0/0 
ROSIN (per ton)—American ...... {3 0/0 35/0/0 
RUBBER (per lb.)— s. d s. d. 
St. ribbed smoked sheet ......... 1 03% 1 2 
SHELLAC (per cwt.)—TN Orange { = ; = . 
TALLOW(per cwt.)London Town— 22 10 22 10 
VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
TUE dhacctaccccconecésaeseed 46/0/0 46/0/0 
I cnttcsicntcccsdnaeadene 44/5/0 44/5/0 
Cotton-seed, crude ...............- 31/2/6 31/2/6 
CIE, GEE dees ccccectccosessee 28/2/6 28/2/6 
aah el ieee ceunnmbneaeien 18/15/0 18/15/0 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian...... 8/5/0 8/5/0 
Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
Dink ancdesendviesssvecssees st 15/0/C 
GE Gacctsictessdcecececcsecese 17/7/6 16/17/6 


(d) Price is at buyers’ premise 





OVERSEAS TRADE RETURNS 


Month ended 





Tota IMPoRTS May 31 
(Value C.1.F.) | 
1939 1940 
I.—Food, Drink and Tobacco— £L L 
Grain and Flour ............... 4,424,924 9,676,046 
Feeding-stuffs for Animals... 975,593 1,134,877 
Animals and Meat 8,455,581 8,936,738 
Dairy Produce ...........0-.- 6,562,691 | 4,926,228 
Fresh Fruit and Vegetables... 4,664,672 4,730,493 
| cs. css sudunans 2,689,059 3,258,657 
NI sciisias need tueuwee 5,278,988 6,616,263 
SE Titi ctaticnnescatncnctos 540,824 490,082 
Seem, Chase I... 33,592,312 | 39,769,384 
Il—Raw Materials and Articles 
Mainly Unmanufactured— 

Iron Ore and Scrap ............ 807,854 | 1,827,269 
Non-Ferr. Ores and Scrap.. 1,466,737 2,565,823 
Woodand Timber ............ 2,978,674 2,898,513 
Raw Cotton and Waste ...... 2,325,869 5,099,015 
Wool, Raw, Waste and Rags 4,998,879 | 7,795,877 
er Textile Materials ...... 1,585,326 2,498,615 
Seeds and Nuts ............... 3,555,646 7,571,535 
Hides & Skins, Undressed... 1,374,107 1,679,976 
Paper-making Materials . 1,471,652 554,483 
eta ee 803,238 1,140,024 
Miscellaneous Materials...... 1,399,797 2,251,523 
Total, Class II...... 22,766,779 | 35,882,653 


IL—Articles Wholly or Mainly 
Manufactured— 


Iron and Steel and Mfrs.. 1,420,218 1,888,749 
Non-Ferr. Metals and Mfrs. 3,521,134 4,826,700 

Machinery Ee 2,166,570 2,840,500 | 
Chemicals, Drugs, etc. 1,693,594 1,906,674 
a and Fats, Mftd. ......... 3,532,084 | 8,191,530 
aper, Cardboard, EES 1,357,237 1,011,788 
ie nace 342,116 1,028,389 
ellaneous Articles ...... 7,486,745 7,689,257 
Total, Class III 21,519,698 29,383,587 
V.—Animals, not for Food ... 253,512 201,376 
Vm—Pareel Post .o...ccccccecseee. 376,993 315,962 
Total ............... | 78,509,294 105,552,962 











Five Months ended 








} 
_———— 








Month ended 








May 31 U.K. Exports May 31 May 
(Value F.O.B.) - 
1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 
£ I.—Food, Drink and Tobacco— L £ £ 
23,742,659 43,258,148 Beverages . 1,382,639 | 2,091,396 5,670,546 
4,615,367 4,357,267 Foods ....... 1,378,741 976,028 6,696,736 
41,176,633 49,367,893 Tobacco 429,330 414,839 2,001,505 
30, 812,772 | 36,349,632 —_-———__ 
17,356,528 17,451,046 Total, Class I ...... 3,190,710 3,482,263 | 14,368,787 
16,250,226 | 20,214,025 OF 
23,715,062 | 34,745,836 II.—Raw Materials and Articles 
6,087,758 2,730,427 Mainly Unmanufactured— 
ee _ - CE sae tbidaninasinttiniinnstnili 3,845,664 3,423,585 | 14,988,070 
163,757,005 208,474,274 Other Raw Materials ......... 1,517,553 1,202,522 8,263,873 
Total, Class II...... 5,363,217 4,626,107 23,251,943 
2,837,342 6,900,444 
6,722,060 | 10,934,915 III.—Articles Wholly or Mainly 
11,238,677 | 11,411,432 Manufactured— 
11,014,849 | 31,066,554 Coke and Manfd. Fuel ...... 346,095 362,401 1,482,242 
24,127,965 | 37,583,739 Pottery, Glass, Abrasives... 904,849 1,132,076 | 3,820,663 
7,319,431 | 14,667,751 Iron and Steel and Mfrs....... 3,396,336 3,364,547 | 14,906,858 
13,963,324 | 24,898,299 Non-Ferr. Metals and Mfrs. 1,433,998 1,291,105 6,210,005 
7,758,608 | 9,407,091 Cutlery and Hardware ...... 868,982 | 1,012,896 | 3,764,385 
5,886,065 6,741,674 Elec. Goods and Apparatus... 1,106,696 1,477,336 5,245,811 
3,444,878 6,108,443 I csr nccecancecocancees 4,851,674 3,786,890 | 23,254,451 
5,870,184 | 10,004,046 Wood and Timber Mfrs.... 105,632 | 85,232 484,532 
a Cotton Yarns and Mfrs. ...... 4,369,312 4,708,113 | 20,602,712 
100,183,383 169,724,388 Woollen Yarns and Mfrs.... 2,095,842 | 2,709,026 | 11,855,920 
a - | Silk Yarns and Mfrs. ......... 475,267 | 865,402 2,289,296 
| Other Textile Mfrs. ... 1,096,076 | 1,434,596 4,841,669 
| a ae sg 669,023 | 609,300 | 3,737,500 
5,402,716 10,559,115 I oii cccttapnctinnnwenmstiit 149,540 179,910 | 721,703 
15,849,069 | 22,113,823 Chemicals, Drugs, etc. ...... 2,384,440 | 3,077,219 | 9,740,185 
10,242,726 | 13,904,400 Oils and Fats, Mftd. ......... 523,141 374,944 | 2,141,937 | 
6,603,231 | 8,817,036 | Leather and Manufactures... 375,067 492,062 | 1,801,638 
18,324,724 | 38,382,844 | Paper, Cardboard, etc.......... 662,978 1,148,191 2,868,070 
5,875,648 8,345,361 | IS suivcendinccimeneiosees 3,901,829 3,164,866 | 20,665,966 
2,126,328 | 4,323,428 | Rubber Manufactures......... 140,718 | 169,985 | 629,987 | 
34,442,954 34,783,042 Miscellaneous Articles ...... 2,885,944 | 5,221,806 | 12,570,553 | 
98,867,396 141,229,049 Total, Class III ... | 32,743,439 | 36,667,903 | 153,636,083 
1,212,280 972,520 IV.—Animals, not for Food ... 53,973 73,368 267,917 
2,038,665 1,909,106 Vi Parcel Past .........scccceees 922,011 650,004 4,952,379 
366,058,729 522,309,337 i. 42,273,350 45,499,645 196,477,109 











17,028,318 


Five Months ended 


31 


£ 
9,915,107 
4,693,524 
2,149,687 





15,657,269 
6,568,258 


22,225,527 


1,714,814 
5,310,443 
15,410,979 
6,630,044 
4,575,265 
6,418,503 
18,944,822 
401,120 
24,637,245 
14,928,615 
3,761,755 
6,258,362 
3,877,253 
1,112,035 
14,266,837 
1,503,668 
2,178,434 
4,541,675 


| 16,748,644 


1,122,745 
16,210,368 


170,553,626 


427,153 


3,471,705 
213,706,329 












































































GRESHAM LIFE 


Established 1848 
Ask for the 


Plus Poti 


Maximum Cover + Valuable Option 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 
Head Office: 188-190 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 





~ 
THE MITSUBISHI BANK, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Japan) 


ED STII cccsvnnsonnssossennenbbonnsopeosecesccocescoocoseouse YEN 100,000,000 
it ails Sncensonsvedsenensecsccopessosasonceveccosecssssoccoscesenes YEN 62,500,000 
EEE EEED cccccnsccsecscsncossnsosssvcsecsoonecnonscces YEN 68,211,463 (June 1939) 


GENERAL BANKING AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE BUSINESS 
DEPOSIT RATES ON APPLICATION 


Head Office: TOKYO 


Branches : TOKYO (15), OSAKA (5), KOBE (3), KYOTO, NAGOYA (2), 
OTARU, KOKURA, SHANGHAI, DAIREN, NEW YORK, LONDON 


London Office: 3 BIRCHIN LANE, CORNHILL, E.C.3 
Telephone : MANSION HOUSE 5531-5532. 
Telegraphic Address: Inland, “IW )AKIBAK, STOCK, LONDON.” 
Foreign: “ IWASA SAK, LONDON.” 





IMPERIAL JAPANESE GOVERNMENT 


FOUR PER CENT. STERLING LOAN OF 1899 
COUPONS DUE 30th JUNE, 1940 


IMPERIAL JAPANESE GOVERNMENT 


FIVE AND A HALF PER CENT. CONVERSION LOAN OF 1930 
COUPONS DUE ist JULY, 1940 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the above COUPONS will be 
PAID on and after the 1st July, 1940 (Saturdays excepted), between 
the hours of 11 and 2 at The Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited, where 
lists may be obtained. 

Coupons must be left three clear days for examination prior to 
payment. 

For THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED, 
H,. KANO, Manager. 
7 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
15th June, 1940. 





CITY OF TOKYO 
FIVE AND A HALF PER CENT. STERLING LOAN OF 1926 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the COUPONS due 30th June, 
1940, will be PAID on and after the 1st July, 1940 (Saturdays 
excepted), between the hours of 11 and 2 at The Yokohama Specie 
Bank, Limited, where lists may be obtained. 

Coupons must be left three clear days for examination prior to 
payment. 


For THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED, 
H. KANO, Manager. 


7 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.z. 
15th June, 1940. 





CITY OF YOKOHAMA 
FIVE PER CENT. STERLING BONDS FOR {716,500 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the COUPONS due 5th July, 1940, 
will be PAID on and after that date (Saturdays excepted) between the 
hours of 11 and 2 at The Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited, where lists 
may be obtained. 

Coupons must be left three clear days for examination prior to 
payment. 

For THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED, 
H. KANO, Manager 
7 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.z. 
20th June, 1940. 


y Printed in Great Britain by Eyre anp Spotrtiswoope Limirep, His Majesty's Printers, East Harding Street, London, E.C.4. Published weekly by 
Tue Economist Newspaper, Ltp., at 8 Bouverie St., Fleet St., E.C.4.—Saturday, June 22, 1940 
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THE BANK OF ADELAIDE 


Incorporated with Limited Liability in Australia 
Established 1865 







Paid-up Capital ens £ 1,250,000 
Reserve Fund eee 1,000, 
2,250,000 

Reserve, Liability of Shareholders ... + 1,250,000 
£3,500,000 


Head Office: ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
SYDNEY OFFICE: 279 George Street. MELBOURNE OFFICE: 
267 Collins Street. PERTH (W.A.) OFFICE: St. George’s Terrace, 
BRISBANE OFFICE: 305 Queen Street. FREMANTLE OFFICE; 
78-80 High Street. 

Bills on Australasia purchased or collected. Drafts issued and 
Remittances cabled. Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to 
be ascertained on application. Accounts opened in Australia for 
Overseas Banks. Enquiries invited regarding Australian Trade. 
London Office: 11 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 


A. BUTTERWORTH, Manager. 

























REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, { 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - - £13,300,000 


ASSETS EXCEED_ - - - -  £72,400,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - - £125,100,000 





ECONOMIST BINDING CASES 


Attractive binders to hold three months’ issues of The Economist 
are still available. 

These binders have no wires, clips or metal contrivances so that 
each issue can be bound in an instant for permanent reference. 
Reading Cases to hold two issues, and made on similar lines, 
are also available. 

Both are bound in full cloth (blue) and lettered in gilt. 

The price of the Binder is 5s. 6d. post free (Overseas 6s. 6d.) 
and of the Reading Case 4s. post free (Overseas 4s. 6d.). 


from 


THE ECONOMIST 


8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


TERMS OF 
SUBSCRIPTION 


THE ECONOMIST 


INLAND OVERSEAS 


£s. d. Ee «& 
12 Months” - - 218 0 3 1 0 
6 Months” - - 19 0 110 6 


Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: 


8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
Telephone: Central 8631 


OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 
with this week’s issue is invited to fill up the attached: 


To The Publisher, Economist Newspaper Ltd., 
8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 


In order to test the value of your publication | should like you 
to forward it to me by post for the next four weeks. If | then 
decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there will be 
no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | shall be 
willing to pay 4s. to cover their cost. 


Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. 
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